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Oktoberfest starts Oct. 27 


‘An international feast’ 


Go fly a kite 
Robert Hatt photo 


ED WEBB, NECC student, flies his stunt kite over campus. Please see page 19 
for more pictures. 


Inside Story 


by Marie McKone and Michele Reardon 


NECC’s first Oktoberfest will be Oct. 
27-30. It is a celebration of ethnic groups 
including Hispanic, Irish, Italian, and 
German. 


The student activities office and the 
international studies committee have 
been working together on this program 
since last spring. Its purpose is to raise 
money for NECC’s international studies 
scholarship. Currently there are 11 
students studying in Europe. 


The first event to kick off the 
Oktoberfest will be Irish folk singers, 
Tom Makem and Liam Clancy. Their 
appearance will be Oct. 23 in the student 
center cafeteria at 8 p.m. Tickets for the 
performance are $10. 

Other events include films, which may 
be seen in the student center theater, and 
ethnic music to be aired on WRAZ during 
the festival. An ethnic menu will be 
served in the cafeteria during the 
celebration. Guest speakers will also be 
appearing on campus throughout the four 
days. 


All films will play between 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. They were selected because they 
were award-winning foreign films, not 
because they are accurate portrayals of 
a particular ethnic group or culture, 
committee planners say. 


Oktoberfest continues through Oct. 
30. On Monday, Oct. 27, the films 
“Camila” and ‘‘West Side Story”’ will be 
shown in the student center theater. The 
Mexican special served in the cafeteria 
that day features enchiladas and chili. 


Parts one and two of “The Godfather” 
were to show Tuesday, Oct. 28, at the 
theater. The showing has been cancelled 
because of demands made by some 
faculty and staff who claimed the film is 
offensive. Please see the letter on page 13 
for more about what committee members 
say is censorship. 


_ An Italian special at the cafeteria will 
include meatballs, shells, sausage and 
spaghetti. 


German culture will be featured 
Wednesday, Oct. 29, and the movies 
“Das Boot”’ and “The Sound of Music”’ 
will play at the theater. The German 
special for lunch will have brautwurst, 
knockwurst, sauerkraut and potato soup. 
There will be a Bavarian Hofbrau at noon 
in the concert on the green. 


“Ryan’s Daughter” and “Cal” will play 
to celebrate Irish culture Thursday, Oct. 
30. The cafeteria special will be corned 
beef and cabbage. 


Two guest speakers are scheduled to 
appear. Bruce Stronach, contributor to a 
book on Japanese culture, will lecture on 
Japanese television at the projection 
room in the science building from noon 
until 2 p.m. Tuesday, Oct. 28. His 
presentation will include a videotape of 
Japanese television programs. 

R.D. Sahi, Channel Seven news, will 
discuss his trip to Poland with Cardinal 
Law at noon in lecture hall A Oct. 29. 


The Beautiful Baby Contest will give 
students a chance to match faculty and 
staff members with their baby pictures. 
Prizes include restaurant and cinema 
passes. The photos will be at the student 
center. 


The co-chairpeople for the celebration 
are Steve Michaud, director of. student 
activities; David Micus, assistant 
registrar; and Cindy Crivaro, assistant 
professor of behavioral science. 

Michaud thinks the whole idea of the 
Oktoberfest is terrific. “If I could go back 
12-13 years I would definitely study in 
Europe for a year,” he says. 

Micus says, ‘It was a lot of planning 
and time, but it is a success already.’ He 
hopes this will expose people on campus 
to different cultures. 


Tentative plans for other celebrations 
are being made. There may be a Mardi 
Gras in February and an Hawaiian Luau 
in the spring. 
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A big mouth helps 


It did for Norma Angelotti and the blind 
students she works with as a speech 
therapist, anyhow. Created by Angelotti, Mr. 
Big Mouth — a plastic replica of a human 
mouth — has proven to be a useful tool in 

therapy. 

See Special features, page 6. 


At the top of the class 


That’s where recent graduates of the 
NECC registered nursing program are. All 77 
members of tnis year’s graduating class have 


passed the National Council Licensure Exam 
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with overwhelmingly high scores. 
See Campus news, page 10. 


The faculty speaks out 


The Nuclear Regulatory Commission has 
given the owners of the controversial 
Seabrook nuclear power plant permission to 
load radioactive uranium into their reactor. 
But is Seabrook safe and should it be allow- 
ed to open? In a special Feedback feature, 
we asked NECC faculty and staff members 
what they thought. 

See Feedback, page 11. 
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Dimitry discusses NECC horizons 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 


by Kristen King 

The Lawrence Educational Employ- 
ment Project, LEEP, could have a per- 
manent campus within three years, Presi- 
dent Dimitry told the Observer. 

“We're awaiting the governor’s capital 
outlay recommendations,”’ he said. 
“We're going to see a very good package 
‘in Lawrence,’’ he added. 


Observation 
WINDOW 


Dimitry expects the Board of Regents 
to approve an existing building in 
Lawrence for LEEP because of limited 
construction space downtown. However, 
a new building may be erected, which 
would take several years to complete. 


Enrollment in Lawrence is rising, part- 
ly because the program offers child care, 
which Haverhill lacks. 

“Only elementary school teachers are 
employed as the so-called ‘baby sitters’,” 
he said. “The children are being taught 
as well as their parents,’ he added. 


English as a Second Language (ESL) 
has expanded to include six different 
courses, among them, occupationally 
specific language instruction. Students 
learn a trade and the English jargon of 
the trade as well. 

The president said he favors a constitu- 
tional amendment designating English as 
the country’s official language. “I’m not 
saying we'll ever have a uniform culture, 
but you've got to have a common 
language or you're in serious danger of 


‘Dimitry expects the Board of 
Regents to approve an 
existing building in Lawrence 
for LEEP because of limited 
construction space down- 
town.’ 


fragmentation,’’ he said. 

“A basic competency in English is 
essential in order for immigrants to 
become economically self-sufficient,’’ he 
added. 


Updating the A.J. Lane proposal situa- 
tion, Dimitry said the company will ap- 


* peal the Nov. 18 referendum should it 


overturn the city council’s decision. 


Voters will decide the future of Lane’s 
proposed hotel/conference complex in a 
single-issue referendum. 

Residents gathered 4,000 signatures 
petitioning against the complex because 
of the storm drainage pollution it could 
cause for Kenoza lake. 


Michael Early, Lane’s lawyer, told the 
Haverhill Gazette, “People speaking 
through a referendum cannot infringe on 
individual property rights.” 

Dimitry said that as long as zoning 
regulations are observed, a person can do 
with his property as he wishes. 

A negative vote at the polls in 
November would mean at least a year’s 
wait before the council could overturn the 
referendum results. 


“I think Lane’s going to be around for 
years to come,” Dimitry said. ‘“‘One way 
or another, he’s going to do something 
with that land,’’ he added. 

Until the problem of storm drainage is 
settled, the college cannot construct a 
technology building or pave the parking 
lot adjacent to Elliott Street. 


NECC received a $4,000 grant in 1980 
to pave, landscape and light the parking 
lot. But in 1981, the Department of En- 
vironmental Quality and Engineering 
issued a cease and desist order citing 
potential flooding as a threat to the lake. 
As it is, the gravel parking lot now ab- 
sorbs rainfall. 

“T’m hoping the city will come up with 
a storm drainage system for the entire 
area,” Dimitry said. 
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Student Senators are 
introduced to NECC 


by Norma Pike 

Representatives for the liberal arts divi- 
sion are Tom Ellis, Tom Iacobucci, Dorice 
Keane, Ralph Martinese and Sue Poirier. 

Students representing the business 
division are Rhonda Imonti, Christine 
Keenan, James Moore and Spero Rallis. 

Representing human services are Bruce 
Bearce and Diane Berry. 

The technology division at present has 
no representatives. 


Ellis, who is from Boston, was a 


see 


member of the senate last year and presi- 
dent during the spring semester. He says 
“Student advocacy is my specialty.” Ellis 
is interested in getting students to know 
the school is “for you” and in helping 
their stay here be memorable. He has a 
particular interest in assuring a large 
variety of activities is available. He is a 
sophomore. 


lacobucci, also a sophomore and 
veteran senate member, is from 
(Continued on page three) 
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TOM ELLIS, student representative to the Board of Trustees. 


Steve Michaud directs 
NECC student activities 


by Marie Barysky 


“Students have rights, they should get 
involved,” Steve Michaud, director of stu- 
dent activities, says. 

Born and reared in Maine, he now lives 
in Londonderry, N.H. with his wife Pat- 
ty and their 20-month-old daughter, 
Maureen. 

He did his undergraduate work at 
Springfield College, majoring in 
psychology and sociology. He graduated 
in 1977 and immediately attended Rhode 
Island College where he earned his 
master’s degree in counseling. 


Michaud worked as a counselor in an 
outpatient alcohol treatment center at 
Butler Hospital in Providence, R.I. He 
later began working in the student ac- 
tivities department at Assumption Col- 
lege, Worcester. 


In 1981, Michaud came to NECC to 
undertake the job of director of student 
activities. Five years later, he is still run- 
ning the show. ‘‘This job is always going. 
It never stops. You never know what to 
expect,”’ he said. 


Student activities provide entertain- 
ment and programs for students. ‘‘We 
try to offer many different alternatives 
to the classroom, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to grow and experience fun time,”’ 
he says. 


Michaud is also the adviser of the stu- 
dent senate. ‘‘We have an excellent group 
of people.” 

When Michaud has some free time for 
himself, he enjoys collecting baseball 
cards. He has about 45,000 cards and at- 
tends shows where he swaps them. He 
also enjoys hiking and camping. 


SENATE === from page two 


Amesbury. He has participated in the in- 
ternational student program, going to 
Italy to study last year. He says he is in- 
terested in eliminating student apathy 
and building student involvement in the 
school. He is anxious to continue projects 
started last spring. 


Keane, freshman from Haverhill, says 
she hopes ‘‘All liberal arts students will 
come to me with suggestions.”’ She hopes 
to promote club activity. She also would 
like to be helpful to hearing impaired 
students at the college. 

A resident of Bradford, Martinese says 
he wants to offer good representation for 
his fellow liberal arts students. He wants 
to do his part to make everyone’s NECC 


experience a great one. He’s a freshman. 


Poirier hopes the senate will focus on 
bringing more entertainers to the campus 
and is interested in how funds are used 
for salaries. A sophomore, she intends to 
work to promote student involvement. 


Business student Rhonda Imonti, 
Haverhill, is also interested in promoting 
more events including school dances on 
holidays. A freshman, she says she is in- 
terested most in club activities, additional 
entertainers, raising funds for scholar- 
ships, and collaboration with Bradford 
and Merrimack Colleges. 


Another freshman member is Christine 
Keenan from Derry, N.H. She sees her 


Ellis elected 
student trustee 


by Marie Barysky 


The recently elected student member 
to the Board of Trustees for Northern 
Essex is Tom Ellis, 22. He is a senior 
majoring in liberal arts with a 
concentration in psychology. 

Ellis took office July 1 and will serve 
until June 30, 1987. He was sworn in with 
other newly elected student trusteees 
from other community colleges at the 
State House by Gov. Michael Dukakis. 

When Ellis graduated from West 
Roxbury High School, he had been a 
member of the student senate and also a 
reporter for the school newspaper. 

He says one of his most rewarding 
articles was his interview of Channel 
Seven’s Anchorman Tom Ellis. 


Ellis has worked for the Massachusetts 
Department of Education in a number of 
capacities. At the Boston Student Service 
Center he was involved answering 
questions pertaining to student rights. 
As liaison between the Department of 
Education and the Boston Student 
Advisory Council, he served as part of a 
contingent visiting Boston Schools to 
discuss student leadership. 

He has also had experience counseling 
those who have been sexually harassed 
and those trying to overcome alcoholism. 


At NECC, Ellis has been very active in 
the student senate. This is his second 
year as a member. He was president last 
spring. ‘‘The student senate has come a 
long way. Changes are being made. We 
want to do everything we can to increase 
student awareness,” he says. 


During his tenure as president, the 
senate secured its own office off the tiled 
lounge at the student center. Ellis worked 


for the additional activities fees (raised by. 
$1 per credit hour) to make more funds 
available. The senate was instrumental in 
calling attention to the need for the new 
furnishings at the center and to the need 
for lockers. 


At the Honors Convocation last spring, 
Ellis was recognized for his contributions 
to co-curricular activities, receiving three 
awards for leadership in the senate, the 
hearing impaired club and the 
contemporary affairs club. 


Elected by the student body to the 
Board of Trustees, Ellis is the first 
hearing impaired student on the board in 
a public institution. ‘‘I work very closely 
with the president and I am treated 
respectfully by the administration,’’ he 
says. 

The Board of Trustees oversees the 
functioning of the college. Its aim is to 
achieve satisfaction for all, and to protect 
the interests of the school. Ellis says, 
“My interest is to advocate the interest 
of students—we are the ones who are the 
college.”’ 


Ellis will be in Washington, D.C. Oct. 
24 for a convocation at Gaulladet College. 
He is going as a representative of NECC 
and will meet with the administration to 
share experiences and collect ideas. 

As member of the board, Ellis says he 
will do the best he can to represent the 
students. 

His goal is to become a psychologist. 
He plans to continue his education, he is 
undecided about where. He has already 
been accepted by Bradford College and 
still plans to apply to Harvard 
University, Boston College and 
Bridgewater State. 
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STEVE MICHAUD, student activities director. 


role on the senate as representing student 
concerns. She would like to see attention 
paid to child care on campus and to 
teacher evaluation. 


James Moore, freshman from 
Lawrence, is interested in improvements 
of the campus’ physical condition. He 
adds, ‘‘There is no place on campus for 
student apathy.” 


Spero Rallis says the senate should 
focus on more club activity. He looks for- 
ward to meeting new people as a senate 
member. A freshman, Rallis lives in 
Bradford. 


Bruce Bearse, freshman enrolled in in- 
terpreter training, is from Amesbury. His 
interest is in how the student activities 
funds are distributed. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Senate member 
Diane Berry was not available for com- 
ment for this issue. 


For about 20 years, the student 
representative body was known as the 
student council, with members elected at 
large. In 1984, the constitution was revis- 
ed and the group was re-named the stu- 
dent senate. 

Revisions provided for student 
representation from specific major 
academic areas. The liberal arts and 
business divisions may have five reps 
each, human services and health profes- 
sions have two and technology has three. 
Each senator represents approximately 
200 students. 

Among interests served by the senate 
are the opportunity to enhance 
understanding among students, faculty 
and administrators of the college. 

Senate meetings are open to anyone. 
They are at the senate office off the tiled 
lounge, student center. 

Adviser to the senate is Steve Michaud, 
director of student activities. 
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Creative Arts 
Briefs 


Concerts on 


the green 
Oct. 22 


Harvey Reid, folk music 


Oct. 24 


Bob Winters, jazz 


Oct. 29 


Bavarian Hofbrau 
(part of Oktoberfest) 


Puppet show, 
Dec. 3 and 4 


Student Puppet Production, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 3 and 
4 from 10 until noon, Top Notch 
Theater. 

This performance is written, design- 
ed and executed by students for the 
creative experience class and is 
available by invitation only. For infor- 
mation, call Judith Tye, 374-3900. 


Monday noon 
lecture series, 
Lecture Hall A 


Kinereth Gensler will present a 
poetry reading, Nov. 3, at noon. 

Gensler teaches poetry at the 
Radcliffe Seminars and is the author 
of Without Roof and Threesome 
Poems. She will be discussing poetry 
as a creative art and its process. 

Marilyn Humphries, will visit the 
college Dec. 1 at noon. Activist, 
feminist and free-lance photographer, 
she will give a slide presentation, 
speaking about her photos and their 
relationship to her life. Humphries has 
exhibited in Boston and New York. 
Her photographs will be on display in 
the Third Floor Gallery. 


Oktoberfest 
Oct. 27-30 


Each day of the Oktoberfest will 
feature different ethnic groups, 
celebrating their cultures with ethnic 
foods, music, foreign films, displays, 
and slide presentations. Raffles of in- 
ternational prizes will be held, as well 
as a beautiful baby contest and 
costume contest. For more informa- 
tion, contact Steve Michaud, director 
of student activities. 


‘Story 
Theatre’ 


by Paul Sill 

Drama club presentation Nov. 7, 8, 
14, 15 at 8 p.m., Top Notch Theatre. 

The play is based on the traditional 
fairy tales of Ancient Greece, Middle 
Eastern, European and American 
cultures. Each performance uses a 
series of 12 to 20 vignettes, chosen to 
portray traditional folklore while mak- 
ing social commentary relevant to our 
times. The director is Professor Susan 
Sanders. 

An additional day-time performance 
is set for Nov. 12 at 2 p.m. Cost of ad- 
mission is $2 for students and senior 
citizens, $4 for others. 


Bentley Library 


Exhibits 
October 


Herman Van Cauteren exhibit, Oct. 
1 to Oct. 30. 

Van Cauteren uses the medium of 
reverse painting on glass. His method 
contradicts the idea an artist does not 


‘Story Theatre’ opens Nov. 7 


Cast shares interest, 
experience and fun 


by Christopher Young 


Participation in the NECC drama club 
means more to its members than just ap- 
pearing in a performance of a play. 

Experience, sharing a common interest, 
and just plain fun are some of the benefits 
expressed by the members in response to 
a questionnaire about why they joined 
and what they hope to gain from the 
experience. 

Many joined to have fun and meet new 
people. “It’s fun and it’s good to make 
friends who share common interests,” 
says Louis Farrell, liberal arts major. 


One of the most appealing aspects of 
the drama club is the camaraderie that 
develops among the members. Says Tim 
Cook, business major, ‘The people here 
are great. I’ve made a lot of really good 
friends.” 

Many see benefits useful not only in 
acting, but in other ways as well. “It’s a 
confidence builder and helps me set goals 
and see them materialize,’’ says Deborah 
Tilden, majoring in liberal 
arts/respiratory therapy. 


The drama club’s first production will 
be of “Story Theatre,’’compiled by Paul 
Sills. 

“Story Theatre,” written in 1971 and 
expanded in 1981, is actually a series of 
vignettes based on ancient folklore. Each 
vignette, a kind of ‘‘mini-play,”’ is based 
on the traditional fairy tales of many 

ers : 


til it is finished. He must know at the 
outset what he wants to create. Special 
gallery viewing hours for the Methuen 
artist’s show will be 1-4 p.m., Oct. 11 
and 12. 


November 

Jerry Benuck exhibit, Nov. 3-28. 

Benuck, Corporate executive in the 
printing and graphic arts industry, 
reflects technical and design ex- 
perience in this color photography ex- 
hibit. The show features dramatic 
studies of people and places in New 
England, including cityscapes of 
Boston and seascapes of 
Newburyport, Gloucester and 
Rockport. Special gallery hours are 1-4 
p-m. Nov. 15 and 16. 


December 
Gerald Shertzer exhibit, Dec. 2-31. 
Shertzer’s work is done in watercolor 


Kim Pickard photo 


CAST FOR “Story Theatre” — Back: Terry Hughes, Janine Paquette, Timmy Cook, 
Sue Sanders, director. Front: A.J. Sullivan, Sheila Croickshank, Danea Varas, Raph 
Martinese, Nicky Archambault, Cyndi Rosa, Debbie Tilden and Lou Farrell. 


cultures including Greek, Middle Eastern, 
European and American. 

The vignettes carry social commen- 
taries relevant to our times. 

Story Theatre” is known as an “‘ensem- 
ble piece,”’ in which each actor may par- 
ticipate in many of the vignettes, portray- 
ing a variety of characters in the course 
of a performance. 

The production will be directed by 
Susan Sanders, associate professor of 


green. 


NECC. Professor Sanders designed the 
sets and lighting. 


Performances are to take place in the 
college’s Top Notch Theatre Nov. 7, 8, 14, 
and 15 at 8 p.m., and Nov. 12 at 2 p.m. 
Performances have also been scheduled 
for Nov. 8 at 2 p.m. and Nov. 12 at 12 
p.m. These shows will be signed for the 
hearing impaired. 

Cost of admission is $2 for students and 
senior citizens. $4 for all others. 


Outdoor 


muSsIC 
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CORMAC MCCARTHY 
entertains at 
concert on the 


and oil spray. The Phillips Academy 
teacher exhibits highlights of recent 
paintings which show the influence of 
the Shertzer’s mentor, Joseph Albers. 

Special gallery hours are 1-4 p.m. 
Dec. 13 and 14. 


Student dance 
Dec. 5 and 6 


Directed by Creative Arts Depart- 
ment Chairperson Elaine Mawhinney, 
this program will be performed Friday 
and Saturday, Dec. 5 and 6 at 8 p.m. 
at the physical education building. It 
will feature work by dance students. 


Foreign Films 


Lola Montes, shown Friday, Nov. 5, 
noon, projection room. 

In 1963 America’s eminent film 
critic Andrew Sarris wrote Lola was 


“the greatest film of all time.” It tells 
the story of a celebrated 19th century 
courtesan reduced to acting out her ig- 
nominous past as part of a circus act. 

Her life unfolds — revealing her 
unhappy marriage, her romance with 
Franz Liszt, and her notorious affair 
with the king of Bavaria. Directed by 
Max Ophuls, it is shot in exquisite 
color. 

The Moment of Truth, shown 
Wednesday, Dec. 3, noon, projection 
room. 

This is a film for those who like the 
bullfight. Francesco Rosi accounts a 
peasant boy’s rise to fame as a 
matador and his brutal death. It is in 
color and has Spanish subtitles. 

All events are free to the public with 
the exception of Story Theatre and the 
Student Dance Performance, which 
are $3 for adults and $2 for students 
and senior citizens. 
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Puppet show delights audience 


by Michelle Reardon 

Last Thursday I found myself sitting 
in the Top Notch Theatre entertained by 
Red-Coat-Bushy-Tail Fox, Ring-Around- 
His-Tail Raccoon, Timberwolf, a Seneca 
Indian, and other wonderful creatures. 

Paul Vincent Davis, co-founder of the 
Puppet Showplace in Brookline, was 
demonstrating the art of puppetry that 
he generally presents to children in gram- 
mar school. He has adapted Seneca In- 
dian legends in his performance, and 
teaches a lesson with each story. 


Children surely find Davis delightful 
and friendly. He looks like Gepetto from 
the story of Pinnochio. He has glasses, 
white fluffy hair, and a soothing, friend- 
ly voice. 

Davis has been fascinated by puppets 
since he was a child, and has trained as 
an actor, singer, and musician for nearly 
40 years. He is a self-taught puppeteer 
and makes his own puppets. 

He says he looks for stories with more 
action than words to appeal to children 
and to those which lend themselves 
visually to the stage. He likes to give his 
audience something to think about, but 
cautions that some stories may send a 
message that is unintended. He tries to 
think the same way as his audience when 
selecting stories. 


It takes nine months to two years to 
fully develop a performance. There are 
many elements to consider, such as 


‘He likes to give his audience 
something to think about, but 
cautions that some stories 
may send a message that is 
unintended.’ 


scenery, lighting, creating the puppets, 
and adapting the story to the puppeteer. 
When he works alone, he can use only two 
puppets at once, so some stories must be 
modified to suit his needs. 

Davis said that it is important to in- 
troduce himself to the children before the 
performance so they will realize that the 
puppets are not real, but controlled by 
humans. He wants the audience to know 
he doesn’t think he is fooling them or 
tricking them. 


On the whole, the three tales perform- 
ed were entertaining and humorous, and 


enjoyable even for us ‘‘older children.” 

The Puppet Showplace is in its thir- 
teenth successful year. Davis has per- 
formed in many schools, and at the 
Smithsonian in Washington, D.C. Next 
year he will perform in Cincinnati. 

For information on the art of puppetry 
and show schedules, contact the Puppet 
Showplace in Brookline. 
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INDIAN CULTURE ART on exhibit at the Bentley Library. 


Art exhibit features 
Indian prints, Renoir 


Along with the special art exhibits at 
the Bentley Library this fall, the college 
is featuring other displays as part of its 
beautification. 

They include prints of Southwestern 
art focusing on Indian culture by Anado 
Pena and R.C. Gordon as well as prints 


of paintings by Winslow Homer. At the . 


same time, prints of works by Pierre 
Renoir have brightened some of the 
classrooms on the first floor of the liberal 
arts building. 


Winslow Homer (1836-1910) was born 
in Boston. He apprenticed to a leading 
lithographer and later became a free-lance 
illustrator. During the Civil War, 
Harper’s magazine sent him to do draw- 
ings of the Union armies. Later he studied 
in Paris. 

Working with light, he took a different 
direction from the Impressionists, con- 
taining his luminosity within firm 
outlines and broad planes. 

Later he began painting watercolors, 
employing the same technique. After 
another trip abroad, he settled in Maine 
where he spent the rest of his life painting 
subjects from outdoor life. These scenes 


‘They include prints of 
Southwestern art focusing on 
Indian culture ...’ 


of berrypickers, hunters and playing 


children show a solidity and plastic 
strength, critics say. His last work, 
perhaps the best known, was a series of 
powerful, lonely seascapes. 


Renoir (1841-1919) lived in Paris where 
he was much influenced by the works of 
Courbet, Watteau and Raphael in the 
Louvre. In his early period, he painted 
many gay cafe and boating scenes, ex- 
hibiting with the first Impressionists. 
Later, after wide travel and study in 
Rome, his style changed and became 
characterized by tight and linear drawing. 
His work in time was almost solely con- 
cerned with the female nude. 

Arthritis crippled his hand so severely 
he could paint only by having the brush 
taped to his wrist. Despite the handicap, 
he continued to exalt the beauty of nature 
he saw in flowers and the human form. 


PUPPET PINNOCHIO. 


Creative Arts 


Reviews 


Concert is flawless 


by Len Medlock 


The final event of the creative arts 
week celebration was none other than a 
spectacular jazz concert delivered by the 
Bo Winiker Orchestra at the student 
center Oct. 5. 

The concert was flawless and the eve- 
ning was a musical cavalcade of mellow 
sounds. Winiker’s seven member group 
traced the history of jazz while the au- 
dience danced to the beat that belongs to 
America. 

Arrangements of music were by Ben- 
ny Moten, Count Basie, Benny Goodman, 
Duke Ellington, Artie Shaw, Tommy and 
Jimmy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, Bunny Ber- 
rigan, Louis Armstrong and others. 


Favorite numbers at the performance 


Dancers wow NECC 


by Neal Shapiro 

“Left us speechless” describes our 
response to ‘‘Signdance,”’ the professional 
deaf ensemble hosted by Northern Essex 
Community College Saturday evening, 
Oct. 4. 

The Body Language Dancers, founded 
and directed by Maureen Leombruno- 
Boudrow, sustained an energetic, ex- 
uberant and polished pace. 

From ‘‘Audition’’ (Chorus Line) 
through “‘Rockit” (adapted Herbie Han- 
cock), the dancers went all out to inspire 
and entertain. 


Their performance of “‘Operator’’ and 
the entry from ‘‘Cats’’ deserve special 
kudos. 


As they performed, the dancers used 
| Signing — both for the hearing and the 


included Armstrong and the Hot Five’s 
“Muskrat Ramble,”’ and “Basin Street 
Blues” featuring the group’s young 
trumpeter imitating Armstrong. 

There were ragtime, blues, Dixieland, 
jazz and swingtime tunes. There was syn- 
copation and rhythm and swing. The 
show was an unqualified hit. 


Players included Professor Michael 
Finegold on alto saxophone and clarinet. 
He is the music professor at Northern 
Essex. 


Other artists in the Winiker orchestra 
included Winiker on trumpet, Phil Person 
on trumpet and vocals, Ted Casher on 
tenor saxophone and clarinet, Bill Clem- 
mer on piano, Mark Carlson on bass and 
Bill Winiker on drums. 


hearing-impaired, enhancing the spark of 
the show. 

Manager Thomas Boudrow and Stage 
Manager Trish Rugo did a fine job keep- 
ing the production flowing. Marianne 
McGuire-Farren and Helen Chopourian 
deserve special thanks for the stunning 
and imaginative costumes. 

We might (next time) wish to see a lit- 
tle scenery in the performance, but since | 
the ensemble is akin to mime, perhaps, 
that is not needed. 


An up-tempo verve pervaded this 
thoroughly enjoyable experience. Con- 
gratulations to dancers Rita Bellotti, 
Leombruno-Boudrow, Wendy Boynton, 
Frank Duggan, Diane Gioseffi, Robyn 
Gerrard, Wendy Poulos, Jan Stankus, 
Mary Stevenson, Tom Swed, Brigita 
Veisbergs and Kelly Young. 


FS 
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_SPECIAL FEATURES 


_Mr. Big Mouth has world market 


by Martha R. Leahy 

For Sale: a unique aid for the hearing 
impaired, the blind, the sufferer of 
auditory problems and speech im- 
pediments. It works. Send inquiries to 
Norma Angelotti, 24 Trumbull Ave., 
Haverhill, Mass. 

The item for sale is an oversized, clear 
plastic replica of the human mouth com- 
plete with two interchangable red 
tongues and removable teeth. Its trade 
name is ‘‘Mr. Big Mouth”’ and its present 
owner is Norma Angelotti, speech 
therapist. 

“What Mr. Big Mouth allows me to do 
is to actually show the position of the 
tongue when different sounds are being 
made. The kids I teach love it. Blind kids 
actually feel where the molars are in rela- 
tion to the tongue position in order to 
copy the sound correctly,’’ she says. 


This hands-on approach to speech 
therapy is what makes Angelotti and Mr. 
Big Mouth so successful. ~ 

“T was working at the John T. Berry 
School in North Reading, teaching han- 
dicapped and mentally retarded children. 
I had to think of a way.to show the kids 
what the sound looked like that I was try- 
ing to get them to make. One day I 
brought in a dental mold and some 
playdough. I made a tongue from the 
playdough and showed them how it would 
look when certain sounds are made. It 
worked.” Angelotti explains. 

This crude model eventually became 
Mr. Big Mouth which is marketed world- 


Courtesy Norma Angelotti. 


MR. BIG MOUTH invention helps kids correct speech problems. 


wide with a glossy catalogue containing 
several supplementary coloring books 
which concentrate on specific letter 
sounds. 


Angelotti has a degree in speech 
therapy from Emerson College and com- 
pleted a practicum in learning disabilities 
at the University of Vermont. She is a 


member of the Quota Club of Greater 
Lawrence, a chapter of the international 
organization serving speech and hearing 
impaired people. 

“My approach is to get parents involv- 
ed with their kids in learning how to cor- 
rect their speech. I give lots of homework 
and expect parents to spend time at home 
helping their kids. I tell them, ‘Turn off 
the TV and listen to your child. 

“I get angry at the term ‘quality time.’ 
What's that? You can’t expect a child to 
learn anything by going out and spending 
money to entertain him. You have to 
spend a lot of time listening and teaching. 

“Parents actually give me work by 
allowing their children to suck their 
thumbs or use pacifiers. This is orthodon- 
tically bad for the child and results in a 
misshaped tongue. The tongue is a mus- 
cle and must be strong in order to pro- 
nounce sounds correctly.” 

Angelotti has even taped a show call- 
ed ‘‘Fun With Speech” which has aired 
on Amesbury cable televison. She was 
disappointed in the short run it had, but 

thinks a show of this type has great 
potential in educational television. 

Now, at 61, Angelotti believes she’s 
ready to retire. “Marketing Mr. Big 
Mouth has been a lot of work and requires 
more time and capital than I have. My 
heart, sweat and tears went into this and 
I don’t want to see it die. I think Mr. Big 
Mouth’s potential is far greater than 
anyone realizes and I'd like to see so- 
meone with the resources rally to make 
something more of it.” 


SUZANNE SHEEN brings in tunafish. 


Courtesy Suzanne Sheen 


‘To catch a fish’ 
Tiny lady hooks huge tuna 


by Martha R. Leahy 


Suzanne Sheen was a fisherman. Up 
and out at 4 p.m. in a 42 foot boat, she 
spent the day rolling on ocean swells 
hoping to land the valuable yellow fin 


tuna. 

The Newburyport resident remembers 
her 10 years fishing out of Newburyport 
and Gloucester harbors. 

At 4'10” and 110 pounds, the blue-eyed 


‘The first time | killed a fish, 


| cried. They’re such beautiful 
animals, all silver and sleek. 
But this is my living and I’ve 
gotten used to it.’ 


brunette does not fit the typical 


description of a fisherman. But her trim 
build proves she’s used to physical labor, 
and physical labor means hauling in tuna 
weighing from 600 to 1200 pounds. 


“Back in the early 70’s when I started 
fishing, tuna brought 50 cents a pound. 
We thought that was a fortune. Now they 
get anywhere from $8 to $13 a pound,” 
she says. 

The reason for the soaring prices is the 
Japanese, ever-hungry for tuna which 
they can eat raw as a delicacy. Freshness 
is so important that within 24 hours of 
leaving U.S. waters, the tuna has been 
flown to Japan and is for sale in the 
marketplace. 

“Before the 200 mile fishing limit was 
in effect, we could sell our fish directly to 
the Japanese boats. And there was no 
quota as to the number of fish you could 
catch per day. Now there’s a limit of one 
fish per day which has to brought in and 
sold to a U.S. buyer.” 


Sheen used the hand-lining method of 
fishing, baiting lines with squid, herring, 
or whiting and “‘chumming,’”’ tossing 
cut-upchunks of the same bait overboard 
to attract tuna. The ends of the lines are 
coiledin plastic laundry baskets tied te — 
large rubber orange balls called 
“Gloucester balls.’’ When a tuna takes 
the bait, the lines uncoil and the ball goes 
overboard, making it easy to follow the 
swimming fish. 

Sheen says, “When you hook up to a 
fish, you pull all your other lines in so 
they won't get tangled up. Then you wait 
for the fish to tire out and slowly haul 
your line in. It can take anywhere from 
a half hour to a couple of hours to land 
a fish, depending on how hard he fights.”’ 


When the tuna is finally brought 
alongside the boat, it is harpooned or 
shot. She claims, “It seems like a cruel 
thing to do but you have to realize the 
fish is in pain and thrashing around so the 
quicker you kill him, the better it is for 
both of us. 

“The first time I killed a fish, I cried. 
They’re such beautiful animals, all silver 
and sleek. But this is my living and I've 
gotten used to it,’’ she remarks. 


Fishing can be a dangerous business 
and safety is all-important. “One time 
when we hooked up, I wasn’t watching 
my feet to see whether they were in the 
way of the line. As the fish took off, the 
line wrapped around my ankle and I 
headed overboard. The captain acted fast, 
grabbed me and cut the line. He wasn’t 
too happy about losing that fish.” 

Sheen loved her work and feels lucky 
to have had such a free way of life. 
“Working on a boat was an experience I'll 
never forget,’’ she says. 


Concert 
- Corner 


by Melodie Kentopian and Maria Cugno 


Beantown 
A Boston Harbor Horror Show Cruise 
at Long Wharf, is slated for Oct. 28 at 7 
p.m. The masquerade cruise will feature 


live music by Wanetta Jackson and 
Friends. There will be a cash bar and food. 
Proceeds are to Save the Harbor. Admis- 
sion is $15 with student ID, $25 without. 


The Monster Dash Halloween 
Costume Road Race takes place Oct. 26 
at noon. Entry fee is $10. Proceeds go to 
the children’s ward at Boston City 
Hospital. For more information, call 
734-4796. 


On other campuses 
Tufts University Arena Theatre, Cam- 


bridge, presents “Lysistrata,”’ Oct. 21-25 
at 8 p.m. 


Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, is 
featuring ‘‘My Fair Lady,’’ Oct. 20 at 7 
p-m. “Dial M for Murder,” is playing at 
MIT, Kresge Little Theatre, Cambridge, 


Oct. 23-25 at 8 p.m. 
Concerts 


Triumph, Worcester Centrum, Oct. 23. 
Chicago, Providence Civic Center, Oct. 
28. Journey, Worcester Centrum, Oct. 30 
- 31. R.E.M., Boston Wang Center, Nov. 
1, 2. Tom Jones, Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium, Nov. 4. O.M.D., Orpheum 
10. Alice Cooper, 
Worcester Centrum, Nov. 19. Kenny 


Theater, Nov. 


Rogers, Worcester Centrum, Dec. 14. 


Attention work study students| 
Need extra money? 
The student activities office 
is looking for 
student tour leaders 
For more info, 
attend the brief meeting 
Friday, Oct. 24 at noon 
in the student center theatre 
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ee bit o heaven 


How it was two years ago 


(Editor’s note: June Robert, editor of 
the Observer in the fall of 1984, wrote this 
review after the Nov. 15 Makem and Clan- 
cy appearance two years ago. The staff of- 
fers this reprint to share with those in- 
terested in attending the concert by the 
folksingers slated to launch this year’s 
Octoberfest celebration Thursday, Oct. 23, 
at 8 p.m. at the student center. Tickets for 
the performance are $10.) 


Last Thursday night the college 
center cafeteria was transformed — at 
least for three hours — into a “‘bit 0’ the 
old sod”’ or a “little bit o’ heaven,”’ depen- 
ding on how Irish one was or felt. 


Over 350 persons of all ages filled the 
room and participated in the Makem and 
Clancy concert sponsored by the student 
activities office. 

Tommy Makem and Liam Clancy, Irish 
folksingers an@ experts on traditional 
Celtic folklore, composed many of the 
songs and ballads used during tours to 
Europe, Canada, Australia and the 
United States. 


The duo appeared on the Ed Sullivan 
show (before the Beatles) and sold over 
2,000,000 records during the 50s and 60s, 


then disbanded for awhile (Tommy to 
solo, and Clancy to retire.) 


SPECIAL FEATURE | 


Since their comeback, they have cut 
two albums, had a series on English BBC- 
TV, headlined at a Greenwich Village 
Club and appeared at Carnegie Hall. 


The audience received the leprecaun- 
like singers with open arms and hearts, 
Even the most staid finally broke down 
and were soon swaying, nodding, 
clapping and tapping away to the music. 

The program was as varied in content 
as the audience was in age. It included 
loud and lusty as well as soft and mov- 
ing ballads, serious and humorous poetry 
and delightful bantering between the 
artists. 

The acoustics, sound system and 
superb lighting combined to almost 
envelop the show — and they loved it. 

The instruments — guitars, banjo, con- 
certina, and Irish ‘‘penny pipe’’ — were 
well balanced with the two voices, all in 
perfect harmony. And the transition from 
instrument to instrument, moving ballad 
to lusty. song was well timed. 

The Irish penny_pipe is an instrument 
not often heard — unless with Irish music 
— and can sometimes sound thin, raspy 
and grating. But Makem’s expertise 
created a sound not unlike the glass har- 
monica (invented by Benjamin Franklin), 
whose sound has been described as 
“without beginning.” 

Highlights included the happy, lilting 
“Summer Roads,” which proclaims, ‘The 
good times always start on summer 
roads.”’ 

During the soulful ‘“‘The Sea is Wide 
and I Can’t Swim Over,” the audience 
was so hushed the music seemed to come 
from everywhere. 

“What You Say, Say Nought” was a 
fast nonsensical ballad seeming to make 
light of the political unrest in Northern 
Ireland, but putting across a definite 
message. 


Clancy’s rendition of ‘‘Waltzing 
Matilda” lasted nearly 10 minutes, and 
was electrifying. It is the story of the 
1915 clash between Australians and 
Turks, when “‘the bay turned crimson.” 
There was absolute quiet with hardly a 
movement. It was as if someone had stop- 
ped a movie, and the scene was on hold. 

But the ‘‘movie” resumed when the duo 
swung into the catchy “Inch by inch, row 


_by row, we'll make the garden grow.” 


Everyone was singing, clapping and 
swaying to the happy tune. It was a song 
of hope and promise. 

Greatest audience participation came 
as we all raised our voices in ‘‘All God’s 
people have a place in the choir. Some 
sing low and some sing higher.” 

The concert ended with a lusty, bawdy 
drinking song, ‘‘Bring in The Cider.”’ 
There were understanding smiles on older 
faces as they bellowed, ‘‘There’s nothing 
like cider to make your smile wider, and 
there’s plenty more in the jar.’ 


After a standing ovation, the singers 
returned for an encore. Makem sang 
“What Did I Have?” in a surprisingly dif- 
ferent, rich, throaty voice, which had to 
be a close second to Irish opera — if there 
is such a thing. 


Finally the house lights came back on 
and within seconds we were all richer, 
somehow, for the camaraderie, from the 
singing and tender moments shared. 

The cafeteria was once again the 
cafeteria, and would be back to normal 
the next morning with laughing voices, 
scraping chairs and modern music from 
WRAZ. 

But for the minstrels it will never be 
quite the same. Surely the ceiling has 
trapped a few bars of “Summer Roads,” 
“Inch by Inch,” and “Bring in The 
Cider.”’ Next time I drop a spoon or spill 
my coffee, maybe I’ll just blame it on the 
leprecaun I saw dart around the corner. 


Kick off Oktoberfest 


Fle pnowo 


FOLKSINGERS TOM MAKEM AND LIAM CLANCY will appear to kick off the 
Octoberfest Celebration Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. 


IRISH FOLKSINGERS Tommy Makem and Liam 


Clancy are experts on traditional Celtic folklore. 


The duo appeared on the Ed Sullivan Show and sold 
two million records during the fifties and sixties before 


disbanding. 


Since their comeback, they have cut two albums, had 
a series on English BBC-TV, headlines at a Gréenwich 


Village and appeared at Carnegie Hall. 
October 23, student center cafeteria, 8 p.m. 


Tickets are $10 


The popular singers 
are back for a 
Celebration of Cultures 
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Observer 
Briefs 


College hosts 
Bloodmobile 


Northern Essex hosted the Blood- 
mobile at the tiled lounge, student center, 
Oct. 15. 
The Red Cross goal was to get 60 
donors. Only 35 contributed blood. 
The Bloodmobile will be back next 
month for more donations. 


Social club plans 
Oct. 24 bake sale 


The social club has planned a bake sale 
in the C Building lobby Friday, Oct. 24. 
The purpose of the event is to raise 
funds for future activities. The sale will 
start at 7:30 a.m. and run until 1 p.m. 
Social club members are encouraged to 
bring something to sell for this event. 
The group meets Wednesdays at noon 
in C101. All students are welcome to 


attend. Tom McKenna 


Radio club has 
strong showing 


The radio club had a strong turnout at 
its Oct. 15 meeting. Members continued 
plans for the Nov. 15 fundraiser. They 
discussed a possible theme of having 
guests come dressed from their favorite 
decade in history. 

The party is for all ages and will be in 
Lawrence. Possible music will be the new 
Boston LP “Third Stage’’ and Van 
Halen's “5150.” 

The new mixing board acquired by 
WRAZ will be fit into the program and 
helpful to the DJs. 

The club is interested in welcoming new 
members. Applicants may check at 
WRAZ station at the student center. 


Phil Corey 


Students take over 
at Model U.N. 


Since 1967, with the exception of 1984, 
a delegation of students from Northern 
Essex has attended the National Model 
United Nations in New York City. The 


Marie McKone photo 


MEG DOHERTY gets donation at Red Cross Bloodmobile visit, student center, Oct. 15. 


Bookstore buys back used texts 


by Chris Young 
For anyooe) w 

have a problem 

textbooks, the NEC 


ho thought he might 
getting rid of old 
C bookstore has a 


csceeadenoleattans is eager to have students 
sell their old books back. If the instruc- 


tor has returned a completed order by cm 
deadline (Oct. 15 for spring semester), the 


student can return the text for that 
course for 50 percent of the retail price. 
NECC Bookstore Manager Susan 
Buckley says, ‘We will pay half of the 
current selling price for any book for 
which we have a completed order.’ 


The bookstore will also buy books not 
reordered, but the price for buy back of 
these volumes depends on the store’s 
used-book prices guide, a percentage bas- 
ed on nation-wide use. 


Buckley says the bookstore is also hap- 
py to buy back books so that they may 
help with the problem of rising textbook 
prices. Used books accounted for 21 per- 
cent of total book sales last semester. 


BOOKSTORE MANAGER Susan 


Buckley. File photo 


‘... the bookstore is happy to 
buy back books ...’ 


The store’s goal is to have 80 percent 
of all books used. “Used books means a 
savings of 25 percent over new. If 80 per- 
cent of our students could reduce their 
book bill from $100 to $75, I think we’d 
have a very happy student body,” 
Buckley says. 


Books must be in good condition, (i.e., 
all intact, no stains or water damage, 
binding in good shape, etc.) for return. 


Full refunds are available for those who 
start a course and drop out, provided the 
books are returned 14 days after the 
beginning of classes. 


college has represented Albania, Burma, 
Cambodia, Greece, Guatemala, Guinea, 
Haiti, Iran, Italy, Kenya, Luxembourg, 
Mongolia, Nepal, Oman, Paraguay, the 
Philippines, Romania, Uganda and 
Vanuatu. The Model U.N. meets every 
spring. Its 1987 sessions will be April 
14-18 at the Grand Hyatt. 

The Model U.N. has been a rewarding 
experience for the students who have 
taken advantage of it. To be sure, it’s a 
lot of work. Students must have a solid 
grasp of the world in which they live and 
the complicated politics of the day. They 
have to be especially knowledgeable 
about the country they represent and the 
region of the world in which it is located. 

Not only must they be prepared to vote 
on issues arising in their sessions, they 
may also find it necessary to prepare pro- 
posals and give speeches. The opening 
session and the final sessions on Satur- 
day will take place at the U.N. itself. The 
other sessions will take place at the 
Grand Hyatt. 

This is not a case of being on the out- 
side looking in. At the model U.N., the 
student delegates are the U.N. Any stu- 
dent who believes he or she is up to the 
challenge, please see Prof. McCosh in 
Room 382 of the liberal arts building. The 
first item of business is to choose the 
country Northern Essex will be represen- | 
ting in the spring of 1987. 


Jim McCosh 


Lockers ready 
for students 


by Lou Yarid 


The latest addition to NECC is 42 
new lockers for student use, located in the 
student center, on the first floor near the 
stairs leading to the cafeteria. 

The lockers are 12 inches wide by 24 in- 
ches tall, and 18 inches deep, with three 
coat hooks inside. They are blue, made of 
steel, and can be secured by use of a 
padlock. Students may rent a locker for 
$5 per semester. 


Sue Smulski, secretary to the student 
activities director, said ‘“‘These lockers 
are the departing gift from the 
graduating class of 1986. A long standing 
tradition at NECC has been the giving of 
something needed by the college as a 
legacy to the returning students. 


“The class of 1984 left us a bunch of 
new trees to beautify the campus, and the 
class of 1985 gave an electronic informa- 
tion center, which we had to send back 
because the manufacturer neglected to 
send a representative to help us to set it 
up.” The lockers are a nice addition, and 
I hope they come in handy to students.” 


Student Activities Director Steve 
Michaud said, “We originally wanted to 


put them in the classroom building, but 
the two sections were too large to fit in 
the lobby without blocking off power 
outlets or other essential fixtures. Next 
time we will buy smaller sections. The 
money made on renting the locks will go 
toward purchasing more of them.” 

If any student, or group of trusted 


friends, would like to rent a locker, stop 
by the student activities office on the first 
floor of the college center to get one. 


Billiards players will be pleased to 
learn that all six pool tables in the game 
room have been refurbished this past 
week. Each table was planed and had new 
pockets and felt tops put on. 


Answers to club q 


CLUB INFORMATION. 


Athletic Program, Jack Hess, X5842, 
gym; behavioral science club, Peter 
Flynn, X3684, C-364; chorale club, Mike 
Finegold, X5852, C-356; contemporary af- 
fairs,Jim McCosh, X5893, C-382; dance 
club, Elaine Mawhinney, X5859, C-348 or 


gym. ; 
Deaf club, Sidney Pietzsch, X3654, 

F-142; drama society, Susan Sanders, 

X2796, C-340; film series, Sue Smulski, 


X3731, F-122; international club, George 
Bailey, X5861, C-344; intramural pro- 
gram, Jack Hess, X5842, gym; Korean’ 


karate, Carl Beal, X3818, gym; LPN club, 
Diann 686-0194; music club, 
Mike Finegold, X5852, C-356. 
Observer newspaper, Betty Arnold, 
X5849, C-354 or F-114A; office for 


students with disabilities, Rubin . 


Russell, X5654, F- Seperate 
Jim Gustafson, X5855, C-352; 
club, Andrea Woodbury, X3819, 

magazine, Cai 


Se a on club, Chris 
X3825, B-110; RN nursing 


club, E 
Haddad, X3837, B-124; Ar American 


X3879, F-135; television club, Jim 
Hellesen, X3669, A-021; veterans unio1 
Alan Felisberto, X3700, B-216; wei 
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Panel debates U.S. 
immigration policy 


by Kristen King 

The issue of immigration was the topic 
of a National Issues Forum held 
Wednesday at noon and Thursday at 7 
p-m. Oct. 15 and 16 in the Bentley 
Library Conference Center. 

The free public forum was the first of 
two sponsored by the Domestic Policy 
Association this fall. Crime will be the 
next subject covered in November. 


A three member panel made 
presentations and then fielded questions 
from the audience. 

Wednesday’s panel consisted of 
Timothy Whelan, U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Boston; Greg 
Miller, International Institute of Greater 
Lawrence and Frank Sharry, Centro 
Presente, Cambridge. Kathy Rodger, 
NECC Lawrence Education and 
Employment Project moderated. 

On Thursday, James Landy, attorney, 
Immigration Law Center, replaced 
Whelan and President John Dimitry 
moderated. ‘ 

Rodger said there are three concepts of 
public opinion regarding immigration: 
curtailment of flow of immigrants, 
maintenance of commitment to accepting 
immigrants and prioritizing strict control 
of illegal immigration. 


Representing the view that tight 
immigration laws and border controls are 
essential to U.S. interests. Whelan hailed 
the immigration reform bill recently 
passed by the house. 

The controversial bill includes amnesty 
for aliens who entered the U.S. before 
Jan. 1, 1982, and penalties for employers 
who hire undocumented workers. 

“The failure of elected officials to enact 
immigration reform has led to the 
innundation of millions of illegal aliens,”’ 
he said. 

The U.S. currently accepts 600,000 
immigrants annually, more than the rest 
of the countries of the world combined, 
he said, — 


Whelan said that because of the large 
number of illegal aliens, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service has had to 
change its focus from trying to catch as 
many individuals as possible to 
concentrating of criminals. 

The other panelists agreed with Whelan 
that immigration laws should be amended 
but believe that the new legislation would 
be strict. 

Miller described the plight of Asian 


File photo 
KATHY RODGER, moderator at National 
Issues Forum. 


refugees fleeing Laos, Cambodia and 
Vietnam. 

The exodus began after Communists 
took over the countries and instituted 
repressive, expansionist policies, he said. 

He proposed that the U.S. and U.N. 
increase aid to Thailand the first country 
most refugees reach. 


Describing what he considers une- 
quitable application of immigration laws, 
Sharry said the INS discriminates 
against refugees from Haiti, El Salvador 
and Guatemala. 

He said the Refugee Act of 1980, which 
describes a refugee as anyone with a 
“well-founded” fear of persecution, was 
intended to be a non-discriminitory, non- 
ideological standard of what constitutes 
a refugee. However, he said that refugees 
from countries unfriendly to the U.S., are 
accepted in far greater numbers than 
refugees fleeing friendly regimes. ‘‘We 
need controls; we need to be sharper in 
distinguishing between refugees and 
economic immigrants,” he said. 


Landy said there are two criteria for 
acceptance as a legal immigrant: family 
reunification and specialized skills. 
Persons not meeting either of the 
qualifications are sent back to their 
native countries. 

Landy said most immigrants are poor 
and raised the question of whether the 
U.S. can accommodate increasing 
numbers of poor people. 


Faculty union 
claims victory 


by Brian Smith 


The Northern Essex faculty union is 
claiming a victory with regard to the 
status of part-time teachers. A ruling 
handed down by the Labor Relations 
Commission last Thursday said the 
teachers in the Division of Continuing 
Education (DCE) are a separate unit to 
themselves and are eligible to organize a 
union. 

Joe Rizzo, president of the local union, 
says, “It is the beginning of the end of 
the unfair treatment these people have 
been receiving from management.” 


Part-time teachers employed by the 
college include a large number in the day 
division and those at the Lawrence 
Education Employment Project (LEEP) 


as well as those in continuing education. 

Rizzo says the commission’s decision is 
based on the fact that if management at 
Northern Essex is paying all teachers for 
services from one account, they cannot 
claim one group as employees and one as 
not. 

He adds that if continuing education 
and part-time day teachers do vote to 
establish a union of their own, he assumes 
they will have a pro-rated contract. 


Other ramifications could also be felt 
if these teachers do unionize. On the state 
level, there are currently as many part- 
time day teachers as full-time teachers. 
At this time, only Southeastern 
Massachusetts University pays its part- 
timers on a pro-rated scale. 


Group to show film 


by Marie Sirois 


A film on The Brain Tissue Resource 
Center (Brain Bank) will be shown at the 
Nov. 3, meeting of the North East Essex 
District Alliance for the Mentally Ill 7 
p.m. in the library at Northern Essex. A 
discussion will follow, led by June Mayo 
and Phyllis Stafford, will follow. 

The Brain Bank is a national center 
directed by Dr. Edward D. Bird. It is 
located at the Ralph Lowell Laboratories 
at McLean Hospital, Belmont and 
affiliated with Harvard Medical School. 


The Brain Bank center promotes the 
research and understanding of 
neurological and psychiatric disorders. It 
maximizes the use of brain tissue donated 
from patients who suffered from these 
disorders. A central resource is the most 
productive way of handling these tissues 


in order to encourage vital research, 
insuring uniform dissection and 
distribution of samples to neuroscientists 
throughout the world. 


When appropriate, a neurological 
report will be sent to the health 
professionalist concerned with the case. 
This serves as a permanent record which 
may be of value in counseling other 
family members in the case of inherited 
disorders. 


Every study requires tissue from non- 
affected persons for comparison with the 
neurological or psychiatric disorder being 
investigated. Therefore, the Brain Bank 
desperately needs brain donations from 
non-affected as well as affected persons. 


The public is invited to this 
informative Alliance meeting. 


Library lays down law on 
student book borrowing 


Students must present an identification 
card to borrow library books. If a student 
has no identification, he or she may use 
a computer printout schedule until the 
card is issued. 

Students may borrow up to five books 
within a subject area and a total of eight 
books at one time. 

A student with the maximum number 
of books borrowed may not borrow addi- 
tional books until some are returned. 

A student has a two-week grace period 
when a book becomes overdue. After two 
weeks, library personnel send an overdue 
notice. 

Failure to respond to an overdue notice 
will result in the suspension of library 
privileges after an additional two weeks. 
Failure to return outstanding overdue 
library material at the end of a semester 
will result in the withholding of a stu- 
dent’s grades and/or transcripts, and the 
possible cancellation of a student's 
registration for the following semester. 

A student who is unable to locate a 
book on the shelf, should ask for 
assistance at the circulation desk. If the 
book is not on the shelf and has been out 
for at least two weeks, the library will 
recall the book and notify the student. 
The library will hold the book for one 
week for the student. 

Tape on library available 

The library has a slide-tape presenta- 
tion about its facilities. The tape is 
available to instructors. 

For library instruction information, 
contact Ruth Hooten, extension 128. 


The following sources are non- 
circulating and must be used within the 
library: reference books, periodicals, 
newspapers, indexes and microfilm. 

The library staff encourages all Nor- 
thern Essex students to come into the 
library frequently for their academic or 
leisure interests. Library personnel are 
there to assist them with their research 
and are happy to be of service to them. 


RUTH HOOTEN, librarian. 
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All NECC 
RN’s pass 
exams 


by Susan Briggs 


This year’s graduates of NECC’s two- 
year Registered Nursing program are a 
source of great pride for the college. All 
of the 77 students passed the National 
Licensure Examination on their first 
attempt. 

The same test is also given to prospec- 
tive registered nurses who have attend- 
ed three and four-year institutions. The 
exams are administered by the 
Massachusetts Board of Registration of 
Nursing. 

The passing score for the examination 
is 1,600. NECC students’ scores ranged 
in the 2000's with the highest being 2,589, 
achieved by a student in the part-time 
evening nursing option. 

Students in the nursing program spend 
(12-15 hours), two days a week gaining 
clinical experience in various hospitals 
and extended care facilities. The instruc- 
tors are college faculty who supervise and 
instruct students. 


Nursing education has been available 
at NECC for 18 years. The first 
graduating class of the R.N. Program in 
1970 consisted of 26 students. 

Since then, NECC has become the first 
college in Massachusetts to offer 
* a one-year certificate program for 
Licensed Practical Nurses. 

* a part-time evening program for 
Registered Nursing. 

¢ acalendar year advanced placement op- 
tion for LPN’s to earn an associate degree 
in Registered Nursing. 

* a wide variety of continued courses 
available through the division of continu- 
ing education and community service. 

This year’s graduating class included 
43 students from the day division, and 34 
from the evening. 


Dolores J. Haritos is the director of 
nursing education. She attended a four- 
year nursing program before going on to 
Boston University for her bachelor’s 
degree in nursing. She received a master’s 
in nursing from BU, then returned for her 
master’s in education. She subsequently 
obtained her doctorate from Boston 
College. 

She commends students who have 
chosen nursing as their career. ‘‘Our 
students are very highly motivated, en- 
thusiastic and dedicated. They work very 
hard. When things get difficult, they stick 
to it and they achieve.” 

The students’ dedication may be at- 
tributable in part to the nature of the pro- 
fession they have elected to undertake. 
Haritos has seen virtually no uncertain- 
ty or doubt about career decisions from 
nursing students. 

Besides the students and the nursing 
department faculty, Haritos gives credit 
to the science and social science depart- 
ment for their excellent contribution to 
the preparation of nursing students. 
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DOLORES HARITOS, director of nursing 
program. 


a i TNS wee i Sa oe a 
‘...L attribute our success to a 


strong faculty, dynamic 
leadership and excellent 
clinical resources.* 


Sylvia G. Hallsworth, director of the 
college’s Registered Nursing Program, is 
a 1971 graduate of the Registered Nurs- 
ing Program. Her pride in the program 
is warranted: not only because of its 
tremendous success, but also because of 
her participation in it as a student. 

Hallsworth has taught in the evenings 
RN option at NECC and later transfer- 
red to the day option. She received her 
bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Lowell, and her master’s from Boston 
University. She is currently enrolled in a 
doctoral program at U.Mass, Boston. 

Hallsworth says one reason for the pro- 
gram’s success is the ability of the facul- 
ty to keep up to date on current issues in 
the health care field. To do this, they 
must attend workshops, professional 
meetings related to associate degree nur- 
sing education. 


“Perhaps I’m prejudiced because I’m 
a graduate of the program myself, but I 
attribute our success to a strong faculty, 
dynamic leadership and excellent clinical 
resources. The other departments of the 
college provide our students with a great 
deal of support,’’ she says. 

In a memorandum to the NECC Board 
of Trustees, President John Dimitry said, 
“.. the successful rate of our graduates 
clearly points to the relevance and ap- 
propriateness of our curriculum to the 
field of nursing.” 

The fact that NECC students do so well 
on an exam that is also given to 
graduates of four year colleges indicates 
that a caring, capable staff and dedicated 
students can be a successful combination. 


_ CAMPUS NEWS 
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Moured wins award 


by Susan Briggs 


This year’s recipient of the Betty Jo 
Coppola Memorial Scholarship is Carole 
Moured, North Andover. The award pays 
tuition for one year at NECC and is 
available to students who have completed 
a year in the nursing program. 

Moured, an LPN, speaks highly of the 
program. She has even visited Lawrence 
High School where she spoke to the 
students, emphasizing the quality train- 
ing and great opportunity available at 
Northern Essex. 


She is enrolled for 11 credit hours of 
academic study and on-the-job training. 


She works 24 hours a week in geriatrics 
at Town Manor in Lawrence, and she is 
the wife and mother of two. 

She was recommended for the scholar- 
ship by Sylvia G. Hallsworth, director of 
the Registered Nursing program. 


She anticipates graduating in the 
spring and subsequently transferring to 


a four year institution to obtain her bat- 
chelor’s degree. She hopes to work in a 
hospital’s intensive care unit. 


Betty Jo Coppola was a 1982 graduate 
of the Northern Essex Nursing Program. 
She died the summer after graduation. 

According to Richard Pastor, director 
of financial aid and special services, the 
Betty Jo Coppola Scholarship is ongoing 
and has been in existence since 1983. The 
criteria used in determining the recipient 
includes academic performance, financial 
need, and if possible, someone who is 
“most like Betty Jo.” 


Betty Jo was not a traditional student 
just out of high school. She returned to 
school after being away for a few years 
and had to wrestle with financial dif- 
ficulties to do so. 

The scholarship committee consists of 
Betty Jo’s husband, Attorney Phillip 
Coppola; Richard Pastor; and a represen- 
tative of the nursing department. 


X-ray tech busy person 


by Dierdre Alexander 


Almost everyone is familiar with the 
word X-ray, yet many people are not 
aware of what the radiologic X-ray 
technologist actually does. 

She/he is a skilled medical person who 
assists the radiologist, a physician train- 
ed to interpret radiographs. He is cer- 
tified by the American Registry of 
Radiologic Technologists. 

The technologist is trained to detect 
disease, diagnose body tissue or organ 
functioning problems and provide doctors 
with the necessary information to choose 
appropriate treatment for a patient. 

He performs bone and chest examina- 
tions and various emergency room pro- 
cedures. He also performs mammographs 
for early breast cancer detection and 
assists the radiologist with diagnostic 
studies of the gastro-intestinal, cir- 
culatory, and genital-urinary systems. 

The technologist’s duties include 
preparing the patient and X-ray equip- 
ment, positioning the patient for a 
diagnostic examination, and taking the 
actual X-rays. She/he also assists the 


room change is necessary. 


Finals schedule 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or final class meeting 
can be determined by referring to the chart below. Assignments are based on the 
first hour and first day the course regularly meets. Your final meeting will be held 
in the room you currently occupy. The Registrar will contact faculty if a time or a 


radiologist by reviewing patients’ records 
and helping to make diagnoses. 


Most importantly, the technologist is 
responsible not only for a patient’s 
physical care, but also for his 
psychological care. 

Because technologists aid the com- 
munity in detection and diagnosis of 
disease, Gov. Michael Dukakis has pro- 
claimed Nov. 2 — Nov. 8 National 
Radiologic Technology Week. : 

The college has a two year associate 
degree program in radiologic technology. 
Graduates must take the certification 
examination. 


Jobs are available in many hospitals, 
clinics, laboratories, public health pro- 
jects, mobile X-ray units, emergency 
facilities, physicians’ offices and other 
health care areas. 

For information, contact Carol Wallace, 
instructor, or Chris Armstrong, coor- 
dinator, Radiologic Technology Program, 
room B—110. 


NECC Day Division 
Academic Calendar — Fall, 1986 


Oct. 27 Day Division, Spring 1987, returning student advising 


period begins. 


Nov. 5 Last day to drop a course with a “W” grade. Note: 
“WF” grades assigned to courses dropped after this 
date. 

Nov. 11 Veterans’ Day — holiday. 

Nov. 12 Petitions for January 1987 graduation due at 

} Registrar's office by 8 p.m.. 

Nov. 27-28 Thanksgiving recess — no classes. 

Dec. 2 Academic advising and pre-registration conclude. 

Dec. 3 All College Day. 

Dec. 15-19 Final exam week. 

Dec. 19 Fall 1986 academic semester ends at 5 p.m. 

Dec. 24 Fall 1986 grades due at Registrar’s office by 3 p.m. 

Dec. 25 Christmas — holiday. 

Jan. 9 


Fall 1986 grades mailed to students. | 


Monday at 8 Friday, Dec. 19 8-10:30 
Monday at 9 Wednesday, Dec. 17 8-10:30 
Monday at 10 Monday, Dec. 15 8-10:30 
Monday at 11 Tuesday, Dec. 16 11-1:30 
Monday at 1 Monday, Dec. 15 2-4:30 
Monday at 2 Friday, Dec. 19 2-4:30 
Monday at 3 Wednesday, Dec. 17 2-4:30 
Tuesday at 8 Tuesday, Dec. 16 8-10:30 
Tuesday at 9 Tuesday, Dec. 16 8-10:30 
Tuesday at 10 Thursday, Dec. 18 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 11 Wednesday, Dec. 17 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 12 Tuesday, Dec. 16 2-4:30 
Tuesday at 1 Monday, Dec. 15 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 2 Tuesday, Dec. 16 2-4:30 
Wednesday at 8 Friday, Dec. 19 8-10:30 
Wednesday at 9 Wednesday, Dec. 17 8-10:30 
Wednesday at 11 Tuesday, Dec. 16 11-1:30 
Wednesday at 2 Friday, Dec. 19 2-4:30 
Thursday at 9 Thursday, Dec. 18 8-10:30 
Thursday at 12 Thursday, Dec. 18 2-4:30 
Friday at 9 Friday, Dec. 19 11-1:30 


Information specific to final examinations or final class meetings will be announc- 
ed by course instructors. Students who have more than one final at the same time 
must contact their instructor. Contact the registrar's office, B126, if you have any 
questions about this schedule. 
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FEEDBACK 


Do you think Seabrook should open? 


For ten years, the controversy about 
whether the nuclear power station at 
Seabrook should be allowed to open has 
caused a collision between those who 
regard it a practical source of energy and 
those who feel the hazards outweigh the 
benefits. 

At a hearing Oct. 10, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission listened to pro- 
testors who critized the lack of security 
at the facility, and expressed concern 
about how an emergency evacuation 
could ever occur during heavy summer 
beach traffic. 

At issue was a report commissioned by 
New Hampshire Yankee suggesting the 
10 mile emergency planning zone around 
the plant is adequate because its contain- 
ment stucture would prevent release of 
radiation during an accident. Of even 
more concern was the possibility the ten 


John Dimitry, president of NECC: “I 
never had the intense fear of a nuclear 
meltdown at Seabrook until now, because 
of Chernobyl. There is nothing like a good 
or bad experience to teach a lesson. Cher- 
nobyl was a bad experience for all 
mankind, for all nations, one that I hope 


John Spurk, history and language pro- 
fessor: ‘‘Seabrook is one of the very few 
issues at the present time which makes 
me embarrassed to be an American. As 
a society, we have spent a great deal of 
money on an energy source plant and now 
we don’t know whether we should go 
through with it. This seems to be saying 
that the American democracy of 1986 is 
unable to get its act together. 

“In my view, worrying about Seabrook 
is like crying over spilt milk. Planners 
should have looked at alternate energy 
sources 10 years ago. Wouldn’t it have 
been safer for New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts to import hydropower 
from the Canadians rather than build a 
nuclear power plant? 

“As an historian, I would see Seabrook 
as a hopeful issue. The hope would be that 
we get our entire planning process in 
order and stop making big decisions 
because private enterprise says we should 
or because some particular community 
says we should. We need to do more long- 
range and careful planning in order to 
avoid more disastrous problems like this 
in the future.” 


mile radius might be changed to a two- 
mile limit. 

Such a limit would remove 
Massachusetts from the emergency plan- 
ning process, nullifying the Sept. 20 deci- 
sion by Gov. Michael Dukakis not to sub- 
mit evacuation plans for the six 
Massachusetts towns within Seabrook’s 
emergency planning zone. 

The Observer's inquiring reporter talk- 
ed with faculty and staff at the college, 
some who live within the ten mile radius, 
about their opinions on Seabrook. 


Inquiring 
reporter 


that we can learn from. 

“The nuclear accident at Chernobyl was 
due to human failure, not mechanical 
failure. There.is no difference between an 
American and a Russian engineer. 


Therefore, who’s to say the same thing © 


can’t happen there at Seabrook? 

“It’s too dangerous to have a nuclear 
plant in such a congested area. If I 
couldn’t get out of Seabrook on a day in 
1975, how could I get out during an 
emergency? If the interstate is shut 
down, where would I send my students? 

“The 10 mile radius is silly. Since Cher- 
nobyl, we know the fallout will not 
respect a ten mile radius. Damage can 
drift hundreds of miles. If you take the 
10 mile radius absurdity seriously, you 
begin to fall into a trap. 

“Maybe something good came out of 
Chernobyl. There has been a definite 
change of public opinion since then. The 
man in the street now views atomic power 
as dangerous. Because politics are in- 
fluenced by the general public opinion, 

there is a good chance that Seabrook may 
never open as a nuclear plant, even in 
spite-ef the $4.8 billion. 


James Bradley, behavioral science pro- 
fessor: ‘‘I am opposed to Seabrook going 
on line at the moment. It is not feasible, 
particularly in the summer months, to im- 
plement evacuation plans. 

Given what we have learned from Cher- 
nobyl, I think the 10 mile radius should 
be expanded to a 50 mile radius. It is un- 
conscionable for the public utilities to try 
to sidestep the 10 mile radius to a two 
mile radius. 

“Tt can be unnerving to think of what 
Seabrook is capable of doing in the event 
of an accident. If we can have a disaster 
at Chernobyl, a plant that was supposed 
to be ‘fail safe,’ if we can have a disaster 
such as that of the space shuttle in which 
seven astronauts lose their lives, who’s to 
say we can’t have an accident at 
Seabrook? 

“To meet electricity demands in the 
future, I believe that Seabrook could be 
converted to a conventional plant. We 
also haven’t even begun to tap the 
natural resources of the sun. If we put the 
billions of dollars into solar energy that 
we put into building nuclear power plants, 
we would have an on line solar electrici- 
ty. We need to harness the energy of the 
sun, but to do so takes national 
commitment. 

“T hope that Seabrook will not go on 
line, but the reality is that it probably 
will. In matters of politics and private 
capital, private capital usually wins out 
over human concerns.”’ 


Frank Padellaro, economics professor: 
“We should consider nuclear power only 
if the need is desperate. A desperate need 
for energy might exist in a country where 
persistent famine is a way of life. If 
nuclear energy in that country could put 
an end to that desperate condition, then 
something could be said for nuclear 
energy. 

“But to put up a nuclear plant so that 
we could have another factory adding to 
the surplus of automobiles or another fac- 
tory introducing another brand of 
toothpaste does not represent a desperate 
need. 
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Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, English pro- 
fessor: ‘“‘Many officials have said that 
Seabrook was placed at the worst possi- 
ble site. Because it was poorly sited, it 


Roland Kimball, English professor: 
“Although the location is absurd, 
pragmatically speaking, Seabrook station 
is a fait accompli. My wife threatens to 
leave Hampton if the plant goes on line. 
If it blows, we’ll both leave.” 


by Andrea Wallace 


“Limited growth at this time may be 
just a good idea. In the future, limited 
growth may be of overriding necessity. 
There is only so much of the planet earth 
that our very wasteful country has a right 
to keep abusing. 


“Seabrook has a good chance of open- 
ing only because the government is not 
always run by the people, for the people 
and of the people. Many times political 
decisions are made even when the people 
themselves indicate disapproval. 
Seabrook is important enough an issue so 
that it should be the people’s choice.” 


shouldn’t open. It’s a mistake. 

“Gov. Dukakis did a wonderful thing 
in taking responsibility for the citizens of 
Massachusetts. As a voter, as a taxpayer, 
as a person within the ten mile radius, I 
can’t vote down Seabrook. Dukakis has 
a voice in granting Seabrook a license. 
Therefore, as governor, he has a respon- 
sibility to the people for evacuation plans. 
He made a great decision. 

“The final decision on Seabrook needs 
to be made by the legislative or judicial 
branches, not by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. It’s crucial that people have 
some sort of voice. The NRC has so rul- 
ed the public vote that people have to go 
out and shout and get arrested in order 
to be heard. 

“As an alternative to Seabrook. Amory 
Lovins, an alternate energy expert, in- 
sists on energy saving devices. His point 
is that our applicances are very wasteful. 
We should learn to make efficient use of 
energy and simply use appliances that 
don’t waste so much energy.” 


Joseph Brown: ‘Because of safety 
reasons, I am not in favor of the nuclear 
power plant. Gov. Dukakis’s concerns 
need to be addressed, but with billions 
already spent, it seems that the issue of 
safety is being brought up a little late. 
Safety and evacuation issues should have 
been addressed 10 years ago. 

“‘T do feel that there is a need for addi- 
tional production of electrical power, 
especially in view of the past crisis of oil. 
Ten years from now there will be a valid 
alternative to nuclear energy. But if 
nuclear power is not used now, there will 
not be enough power to suit the consumer 
in the meantime.” 
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OPINION 


Editorials 


The summit was not a failure 


by Kristen King 

The collapse of the summit at Reykjavik was 
no failure for the U.S. The president’s refusal to 
trade away the Strategic Defense Initiative is an 
example of the strong leadership he has exhibited 
during the last six years. 

The Soviets, however, have emerged from the 
summit appearing more committed to arms con- 
trol than the US is because they planned it that 
way. 


Speculation is afoot in this country that the 
Kremlin “set up’’ Reagan in order to boost its im- 
age as a peace seeker. 

Gorbachev’s proposal of bilateral reduction in 
strategic arms by 50 percent, deep cuts in 
intermediate-range missiles and limits on nuclear 
testing was offered in exchange for the killing of 
SDI. ; 

Believing that Reagan would not sacrifice his 
favorite defense project, Gorbachev glibly made 
an offer the Kremlin is not prepared to meet. 


As expected, Reagan refused to yield to Gor- 
bachev’s demands that SDI research be confined 
to the laboratory and that testing be delayed for 
10 years. 

As a result, the Soviet leader was in a position 
to blame Reagan for the collapse of the talks, say- 
ing that he had “scuttled” an opportunity for an 
unprecedented arms agreement. 


Adding to Gorbachev’s newly found favor are 
Sen. Edward Kennedy and others of his ilk. Ken- 
nedy declared that Reagan sacrificed an historic 


opportunity for the sake of the ‘‘fantasy’’ of SDI. 


Reagan also faces considerable pressure from 
Western allies to concede strategic defense to the 
Soviets. He now has to overcome opposition from 
the left at home and from our allies to keep SDI 
alive. 


The prospect of a space-based shield is what 
brought the Soviets to the bargaining table. The 
US is at last negotiating from a position of 
strength, which has the Kremlin scared. We are 
in possession of technology which the Russians 
lack. 

Their fear is that SDI will render their weapons 
obsolete. Moreover, the ailing Soviet economy is 
incapable of maintaining the current pace of the 
arms race for long, let alone supporting a project 
like SDI. 


Not surprisingly, the Soviets pushed for a 
change in the wording of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 
Missile treaty that would limit development of 
SDI to laboratory research. 

Reagan said in his oval office address, ‘‘I told 
him (Gorbachev) I had pledged to the American 
people that I would not trade away SDI. There 


PROTEST AT SEABROOK, see letter on page 13. 


was no way I could tell our people that their 
government would not protect them against 
nuclear destruction.”’ 


If the Kremlin were genuinely interested in 
reaching an arms agreement with the US, it would 
not have made all concessions contingent upon the 
single factor of SDI. 


Immigration 
proposal is 
dangerous 


by Kristen King 

The house bill designed to slow the influx of il- 
legal aliens into the U.S. is a dangerous piece of 
legislation. 

The measure provides amnesty for illegals who 
crossed the border prior to Jan. 1, 1982, ensuring 
that they will not be deported. 


Cathy Ward photo 


Amnesty is a generous measure, based, 
perhaps, on the inability of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to apprehend all illegal 
immigrants. 

There is a downside to the issue, however. Once 
granted immigrant status, persons formerly 
ineligible for public aid will be able to receive 
benefits. 


Under the bill, the federal government will be 
obliged to provide $4 billion over four years to 
reimburse state and local governments for 
increased welfare costs. It will undoubtedly be too 
little. 

With the budget deficit of great concern, it is 
irrational to increase federal spending in order to 
provide for a newly created group of welfare 
recipients. 


The bill also calls for a $93 million increase in 
the border patrol budget. 

Finally, the legislation prohibits employers from 
hiring illegal aliens, imposingfines of up to $10,000 
and/or prison sentences for those who do. 


It also requires businessmen to check 
identification cards of foreigners placing the 
responsibility of carrying out the law on 
entrepeneurs. 
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Everyone is entitled to his own opinion 
and this is mine. 


A lot has been said lately about the 
nuclear power plant in Seabrook, N.H. 
Why are people protesting it? 

If they think it’s dangerous why didn’t 
they take part in evacuation exercises? If 
the plant is so dangerous, why is the real 
estate around the area sky high and still 
rising? Why are new homes being built 
in that area? Why aren’t the people in the 
area leaving before it opens? I think it 
will. 

All the protestors are costing the plant 
money. Of course it’s their right to pro- 


Protests bring higher bills . 


test if they are against it. Every day the 
plant is not in operation it is losing quite 
close to $50,000, due to the high interest 
loans and the money not earned when not 
operating. The plant is considered a high 
risk. In the end we will pay for it through 
an increase in electrical bills. 


When the word nuclear is mentioned, 
a lot of people relate the word with 
destruction only. This is not true when it 
is associated with nuclear power plants. 
How many people a year do nuclear 
plants kill? Why aren’t they out there 
protesting cars, cancer and smoking? 

You just can’t compare the figures. Ac- 


cidents will happen as at Three Mile 
Island and Chernobyl, but then again 
your house could burn down tomorrow. 

The plant in the U.S.S.R. didn’t have 
a retaining cover, but the plant in 
Seabrook does. This cover will prevent 
radiation from leaking if a meltdown oc- 
curs. Seabrook is probably the most ad- 
vanced and secure station anywhere. 
After all the protests, it seems it would 
have to be. 


France and other countries have had 
power plants for about 25 years. It is 
nothing new. We learn by their mistakes, 
so our plants are designed to be twice as 


safe. 

There are also different types of pro- 
testors. Some like to picket, some like to 
fall on the ground and refuse to move and 
some just like to starve themselves to 
death. 


There are many people for and against 
nuclear plants in this country. It really 
doesn’t matter to me whether you're pro- 
or anti-nuclear. If you are anti-nuclear 
though, don’t lie with your back on the 
road or starve yourself because it’s more 
dangerous to your health than nuclear 
plants are. Trust me. 

Shawn Gearin 


Immigration from page 12 


To avoid potential problems with the IRS, 
businessmen will likely discriminate against 
anyone who looks foreign or speaks with an accent. 


To prevent discrimination, the bill creates new § 
protections against discrimination and provides | 
for a special council within the Justice Department ~ 
to enforce the protections. The bureaucracy grows 


and grows. 


In short, the bill unnecessarily increases federal 
and state welfare spending which will result in ° 
increased taxation and places an unfair burden on 


businesses. 


Correction: Last Tuesday’s editorial, “Stalin’s 
legacy of death continues” incorrectly implied that 


Gorbachev was in office in 1983. 


DON’T DRINK AND DRIVE. 


Cari Russo photo 


Alcohol awareness week begins 


some sensible tips for being 
responsible while having fun 


National Collegiate Alcohol 
Awareness Week 
Oct. 20-25 


As campuses around the country gear 
up for the’ third National Collegiate 
Alcohol Awareness Week (October 20-25), 
the scores from the second are just 
getting posted. Grades have shot up, 
though they’re still not passing: 59 
percent of Americans can pass the E.A.T. 
(Equivalence Aptitude Test), up from 17 
percent just four years ago. Passing 
means knowing the simple but crucial 
formula (and you don’t need a calculator): 
The most common servings of beer (12 
ounces), wine (5 ounces) and spirits (1% 
ounces) contain equal amounts of alcohol. 


Why is passing the E.A.T. and 
participating in Awareness Week so 
important? To be responsible, we need to 
know facts, not myths about alcohol. All 
those prep courses won't help the student 
who gets behind the wheel thinking he’s 
had “‘just a few beers.’’ Far too many 
accidents are caused by such 
misinformation. Maybe that’s why 50% 
of all driving fatalities are caused by 
drunk drivers. And why two-thirds of all 
those arrested for DWI ‘‘just had a beer.” 

Knowing some other common sense 
college survival tips may also save lives 
during the school year: 


1) Don’t drive after your next tailgate 
party or happy hour—whether you've had 
beer, wine or spirits. One American dies 
in an alcohol-related traffic accident every 
thirty-five minutes. Better walk an extra 


mile or spend the night at a friend’s than 
risk taking lives on the road. 


2) Eat something—never drink on an 
empty stomach. Eat before you go to a 
party, eat while you're there. Solid food 
like cheese can slow down the alcohol 
absorption rate. If you’re throwing a 
party, serve lots of munchies and plenty 
of mixers. 


3) Don’t be pushed into drinking more 
than you can handle and don’t pressure 
your friends to keep up with you. 
Everyone has an individual tolerance. Let 
your friends pace themselves. 


4) Keep a watchful eye: Cocktails should 
contain no more than 1% oz. of spirits, 
wine is commonly no more than a 5 oz. 
serving and a typical serving of beer is 
12 oz. If you’re mixing your own drink, 
use a shot glass to measure you're liquor. 


5) Know yourself—and your mood. If you 
rarely drink, chugging a few beers will 
affect you faster than it would affect 
someone who is accustomed to drinking. 
Your mood can also influence the way you 
react to a drink. If your depressed over 
atest, drinking will depress you further. 


Just as there are helpful tips to 
remember, there are also some common 
and dangerous myths about alcohol that 
should be dispelled: 


Myth No.1: You can pace yourself by 
switching from liquor to beer or wine. 
Wrong. You consume the same amount 
of alcohol—and can get just as drunk— 
from the most common servings of beer, 


‘Just as there are some 
helpful tips to remember, 
there are also come common 
and dangerous myths about 
alcohol that should be 
dispelled.’ 


Oktoberfest 


wine and liquor. 


Myth No.2: Coffee can sober you up if 
you're drunk. Wrong again. Coffee may 
wake you up, but it won’t sober you up. 
If you drink one too many and then have 
a cup of coffee and drive, you are just a 
wide-awake drunk behind the wheel. Also, 
taking a cold shower won't do the trick 
either. 


committee 


protests film censorship 


This letter has been written to apprise 
the students of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College of a situation that has 
recently arisen with respect to the upcom- 
ing Oktoberfest activities. Since early 
August, the Oktoberfest Committee has 
been making plans to create a positive 
and liberal cultural experience on this 
campus for NECC students. One aspect 
of the Oktoberfest week is a collection of 
current films dealing with various ethnic 
situations which were selected to attract 
and expose students to foreign and 
award-winning films. 

One film that was selected was The 
Godfather, a picture directed by Francis 
Ford Coppola and written by Mario Puzo, 
starring contemporary Italian actors, 
depicting authentic Italian scenery and 
music. It was the winner of numerous 
Academy Awards. The film contains a 
disclaimer which states that there is no 
attempt by the film to make negative 
generalizations about the Italian people. 

Unfortunately, due to the efforts of cer- 
tain faculty and staff who ‘‘demanded”’ 
that the film be dropped, the film show- 


ing has been censored and we have 
chosen, under protest, to eliminate it from 
the week’s film selections. Any alleged of- 
fense contained in the film was discuss- 
ed prior to the film’s selection. We on the 
committee believed that the Northern 
Essex community was mature enough to 
view the film in the spirit intended. The 
implication that the selection was ar- 
bitrary and insensitive is offensive to us. 

During our lengthy and time- 
consuming planning of Oktoberfest, we 
made several attempts, both verbally and 
in writing, to solicit assistance from these 
same faculty and staff in our plans for all 
aspects of the Oktoberfest, including film 
selection. Not one of these offered any 
help, advice or assistance, only criticism. 

It is unfortunate that the plans for an 
exciting, enjoyable and educational week 
have to be marred by such controversy. 
It appears that when some people at- 
tempt to show how liberal they are, they 
only end up sounding narrow-minded. 
David Micus, Cynthia Crivaro, Stephen 
Michaud, Co-chairpersons. 
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oA PR photo 
DON CONWAY, chairman of the scholarship committee for the Northern Essex 
Community College Foundation, presents awards to Marie Credit and Kathleen 
Porter. Richard Schapker, president, attends the ceremony. 


International report from LEEP 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English as a Second Language (ESL) 
classes at NECC represent over 35 dif- 
ferent countries, many of which have in 
recent history experienced much political 
turmoil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ESL students at NECC, Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 


tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 


by Sorat Son Van Dip 

My name is Sorat. I was born in Cam- 
bodia. When I was younger, life in my 
country was pleasant. Now, of course, 
this is not the case, but my earliest 
memories are good ones. I have six sisters 
and two brothers. We were all in school 
while my mother worked. Because our 
needs were simple, only one person was 
needed to work in order to support a fami- 
ly. But all that was destined to change. 

In 1975, I was in the third grade when 
the war got real bad. One morning while 
we were sleeping, a bomb hit my house 
and destroyed it. Pieces of the bomb flew 
everywhere. My sister got hit in the leg, 
my brother got his arm burned, and I got 
cut in the neck. The fighting came closer 
every day and they had to shut down all 
the schools. My parents decided it was 


Student enjoys 


by Parvin Pourghomi 

Name: Melix Bonilla, 21. 

Native country: Dominican Republic. 
Languages spoken: Spanish, English. 
Academic major: liberal arts. 


What I like best about living in the USA: 
“The opportunity to go to college and 
study is the best thing about the USA. 
Also more freedom is possible here than 
back home.” 

He came to the United States because 
his family and his friends live here. 

This is the second semester for Bonilla 


time to move so we moved to Phnom 
Penh, the capital. A few months later Pol 
Pot’s Communist troops took over. 
Everyone in the city was told to 
evacuate for three days. They said the 
soldiers wanted to check the city. But on 


the third day, they ordered us to keep on 
moving and not to turn back or we would 
be shot. That is when my mother said she 
would return to check our old house and 
she would be back in a couple of days. My 
sister went with her. As the days went by, 
there was no sign of them. I stayed with 
my older sister and my aunt. ° 


No one retumed. That is when we were 
all separated. About a year later, the 
Communists began killing everyone; even 
babies and old people weren't spared. 

Many people were forced to work at 
hard labor. If they became sick or 
weakened, they were shot. In 1979, the 
Vietnamese took over Cambodia. When 
they counted the population, they 
discovered that Pol Pot’s troops had kill- 
ed half of the population. 

Three years later, I came to the United 
States. I am glad I’m here because I’m 
free. I am going to school at the Lawrence 
campus and I want to learn everything 
I can. In spite of the misfortunes I have 
seen, I try to be optimistic, and think 
positively about my future goals. 


freedom in U.S. 


at NECC. He likes the English courses 
best. He has been in this country about 
eight years. He lived in New York for 
awhile, but has found Massachusetts 
much more comfortable. 


Bonilla played saxophone at Berklee in — 


Boston. Currently he plays saxophone in 
a Latin band. Last year he earned a 
diploma of electro-mechanical assembly. 
Family: His father is a taxi driver and his 
mother stays at home. His older sister 
goes to college in New York. His younger 
sister goes to high school. 

Hobbies: Playing music and basketball. 


PARNASSUS 


Students interarts magazine 
invites contributions: 


Submit: Short stories, poems, 
black and white drawings and photographs. 
Box C349 or Chet’s place 


Ee 


NECC study abroad program grows 


by John Jordan 


As most of you know, NECC has a 
programwhich allows students to transfer 
to colleges overseas. If you are interested, 
you can contact Usha Sellers in room 
C-390. 

When a student applies, he is interview- 
ed by a screening committee that consists 
of Professors Usha Sellers, Dr. George 
Bailey, and Bonnie Flythe. The commit- 
tee decides whether the student could 
represent the college in an acceptable 
fashion. 


Twelve area students are participating 
in the overseas academic program at 
Northern Essex Community College for 
the fall 1986 semester. 

Joseph Puccia and John Nicosia, both 
of Andover, are studying in Florence, Ita- 
ly at Scuola Lorenzo Medici College. 

Studying at Ealing College of Higher 
Education in London are Cynthia Col- 


leypriest of Haverhill, Caren McDonald 
of Georgetown, Elizabeth Bridgewater of 
West Newbury, Siu Kwan Li, and 
Thomas Gerraughty, both of North An- 
dover, Julie Perkins of North Reading, 
Deborah Bradbury and Maria 
Dmohowski, both of Stoughton, Kelly 
King of Medford, and Karin Frank of 
Salem, N.H. 


Founded in 1983, the overseas 
academic program offers semester or 
year-long study in a number of countries, 
including Canada, Ghana, Mexico, 
Belguim, Denmark, France, England, 
Scotland, Italy, India, Israel, Spain, 
Egypt, Germany, Greece, Kenya, and 
Switzerland. 

For further information on study 
abroad opportunities, contact Dr. Usha 
Sellers, chairperson of the Norhern Essex 
Community College Division of Social 
Services, at 374-5822. 


Letter from London 


Caren McDonald is in London this 
semester, participating in the interna- 
tional studies program. These are ex- 
cerpts of her letter to Dr. Usha Sellers, 
coordinator of the program. 


Friday, October 10, 1986 

I’m sorry I haven't written sooner - but 
I thought I’d wait until I’d settled in with 
school. I can’t begin to tell you how much 
I’m enjoying myself. Everything has 
been going so great for me. In the first 
week I met so many nice Americans. 

I tried out for the field hockey team and 
made the First Travelling team. After our 
first game, we all headed for the student 
bar. I’m the only American on the team, 
but that’s the way I like it - I’m finally 
able to meet some British students. This 
Sunday all the field hockey teams (men 
and women) are getting together at a field 
to play some hockey. 

My classes are going well, I got all but 
one - now I’m taking Criminology rather 
than British History and Government. I 
was a bit disappointed with my 
Shakespeare class - there were too many 
people, so they had to move some of us 
to the Friday 2-4 p.m. class. I originally 
had no classes on Fridays. Now I have the 
last class of the day. Oh well, what can 
you do? 

Some friends and I went up to Scotland 
for the weekend. I never expected- 
Edinburgh to be so beautiful. And the 
people are so friendly. 

Some of my friends left for Venice this 
morning - just for the weekend. I’mgoing 
to stick around England until the- 
Colloquium trips are over - Brighton this 
week, Bath next week. We went to Ox- 
ford two weeks ago. Maybe that'll be my 
next exchange program. 


BABY SITTER NEEDED 
2-3 hours a day, one to five 
days a week. Can be flexible 


with your class schedule. 
CALL 372-2785 


Earn $90 per month 


Donate plasma. Study while 
you donate. Open Monday 
through Saturday. 


KBI Donor Center 
346 South Broadway 
Salem, New Hampshire 
603-893-8167 


I'm living in a B & B- I don’t mind it 
at all because I’m never home anyway. 
It’s about 20-25 minute walk to school. 
I could take the bus but I prefer to walk. 
I need the exercise. 

My family is nice - a young couple (the 
woman is Austrian, the husband is 
Arabic) - they have a boy and a girl, 5 and 
3. The children still are shy around me. 
I wish they could be that shy early in the 
morning when I’m sleeping. (You should 
hear them screaming at 7 a.m.) 

I saw the musical “‘Les Miserables” 
with my Theatre in London class - it was 
great. Yesterday, I went to the National 
Gallery with my Art in London class - we 
only had two hours so I’m going back 
again. 

Some of my friends went into the Tower 
of London today and then headed for the 
Ritz for some tea. I would have gone- 
except for the Shakespeare class. But 
tonight - I’m going into London with 
some friends to catch a show. 

By now, I’m sure you realize I've seen 
all the typical tourist sites (and some not- 
so-typical). Big Ben, Tower of London (I 
still haven’t been in it), Tower Bridge, 
Trafalgar Square (I chatted with some 
punkers for a while), St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, and Picadilly Circus. 

I can’t speak for the rest of them - but 
for myself - walking into your office in- 
quiring about the Overseas program was 
the smartest move I’ve ever made. 

I’m going to be late if I don’t quit this 
letter. I'll leave you my address if there 
are any students interested in going to 
London - they can write and “pick my 
brain’’ as you would say. Take care. 

Luv ya, 
Caren McDonald 
Ealing College, London 


Coming Soon 


Oktoberfest 


Monday, Oct. 27 — Thursday, Oct. 30 
Music, Films 
Food, Contests 
and more 


Opening Concert 


Makem and Clancy 
Thursday, Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. 
For tickets see: Cindy Crivaro (C-364), 
Ext. 3684. 


Steve Michaud (F-113), Ext. 3731 
Dave Micus (B-216), Ext. 3713 
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Northern Essex Community College is offering a number of late starting courses Continuing Education 
to assist you in fulfilling your academic goals. To register for these courses, go to Session II Credit Courses 
the Registrar’s Office, B-216 in the Science Building. If you have any questions con- Oct. 27 - Dec. 23 
cerning late starting courses, please call the Registrar’s Office, 374-3700, or stop in Number/Section Course Title Cr. Day Hours Mess. were 
ae esis atin eee ailing: EN2450-50C Speed Reading 1 W 6:30-8:30 p.m. $40.50 $48" 
y ET6113-90C _ Intro. Electronics 1 W 6:30-9:30 p.m. $40.50 $48 
Oct. 21 - Dec. 18 GV3301-50C Constitutional Law 3 TwTh  6:30-9 p.m. $121.50 $144 
NumberSection Course Title Cr. Day Hours Base Noms IN0011-50C Basic Sign Comm. II_ 1 W 6:30-8:30 p.m. $40.50 $48 
Tuition IN0013-50C ‘Basic Sign Comm. IV. 1 W 6:30-8:30 p.m. $40.50 $48 
AC6601-30D Intro. Acct. I 4 Tu/Th 12-3:15 p.m. $162.00 $192 LW6662-50C Wills, Estates, Trusts 3 Tw/Th  6:30-9 p.m. $121.50 $144 
AC6692-30D Elements of Acct. I] 3 Tw/Th 12-2:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 | | MA0030-50C Basic Algebra Pe een ok ete 
6676-50C Personnel Mgt. 3 Tu/Th  6:30-9 p.m. $121.50 $144 
EN4401-30D Eng. Comp. I 3 Tu/Th  2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 $03354-50C Death and Dying 3 Tu/Th  6:30-9 p.m. $121.50 $144 
EN4401-42D Eng. Comp. I 3 M/WIF 8-10 a.m. $121.50 $144 SP4422-50C Conver. Span. II 3 TwTh 6-8:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
EN4402-30D Eng. Comp. II 3 Tu/Th 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 TW6610-50C + Keyboarding I 1M 6:30-8:30 p.m. $40.50 $48 
HI9901-30D Western Civ. I ~ 3 M/W ~ 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 TW6621-50C + Typewriting I 3 Tu/Th 6-9:15 p.m. $40.50 $48 
LW6652-30D Business Law II 3 M/W ~ 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
MA0030-30D Basic Algebra 3 M/W © 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
MR6606-01D Medical Term. II* 3 Tu/W/F 10 a.m. $121.50 $144 Ey 
PE1031-01D Weight Training* 1 M/WIF 11am. $40.50 $48 Continuing Education 
PE1058-01D Ballet II 1°Th 10, 11 am. $40.50 $48 Goce cored uses Management 
PS1101-30D Intro. Psych. 3 M/W _ 12-2:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 Paine age es eines ea anes ao 
PS1203-30D Developmental Psych.3 M/W — 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 Tuition 
SL6673-30D Word Processing I 3 M/W _ 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 Module 2 - for students starting Fall ‘86 
* Starts October 27 PS1101-66C —_Intro. Psychology 3 MTh  5-7:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
AC6602-66C Intro. Accounting II 4 M/Th _ 7:30-10:45 pm $162.00 $192 
Credit Courses at Central Catholic 
High School Module 5 - for students who started Spring ‘86 
Oct. 21 - Dec. 17 EN8011-65C Speech 3 M/Th 5:30-8 p.m. $121.50 $144 
Number/Section Course Title Cr. Day Hours Maes. Non SO3321-65C Intro. Sociology 3 M/Th 8-10:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
ultion ass. 
EC332245 Micro Economics 3 TwTh  3-5:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 Module 7 - for students who started Fall ’85 
EN4400-45 Basic Writing 3 Th/Th  3-5:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 MK6679-64C Advertising 3 M/Th 5:30-8 p.m. $121.50 $144 
EN4401-45 English Comp. I 3 Tu/Th — 3-5:30 p.m. $40.50 $48 MA5500-64C Intermediate Algebra 3 M/Th  8-10:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
MA0030-45 Basic Algebra 3 M/W 3-5:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
MA5500-45 Intermediate Algebra 3 M/W 3-5:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 Module 10 - for students who started Spring ‘85 
MG6666-45 Principles of Mgt. 3 M/W 3-5:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 MK6681-63C Salesmanship 3 M/Th 5:30-8 p.m. $121.50 $144 
PS1101-45 Intro. Psychology 3 M/W 3-5:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 MG6686-63C Small Business Mgt. 3 M/Th 8-10:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
SO14421-45 Conver. Span. I 3 Tu/Th  3-5:30 p.m. $40.50 $48 Note: Courses in each module meet from 10/27-12/18 


Observer 
Briefs 


New courses offered 


Two new professional development 
courses, Writing for Management Suc- 
cess and Leadership Skills, will be offered 
at Northern Essex Community College in 
November. 

The courses are jointly developed by 
Northern Essex and the American 
Management Association Extension 
Institute. 

Beginning Nov. 5, the first six week 
program will be held Wednesdays from 
6:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. The program in 
Writing for Management Success is a 
step by step guide to effective writing. 
The instructor is Dr. Carol Williams. 

The Leadership Skills course is design- 
ed to help managers develop an effective 
style, learn how to communicate better, 
set goals, and help employees develop 
through coaching, counseling, and other 
methods. Beginning Nov. 10, this class 
meets Mondays from 6:30 p.m. to 9:30 
p.m. The instructor is Joseph Miett, 
department chief of training and training 
development for AT&T Technologies. 

The tuition of $175 per course includes 
the text and all instructional materials. 
A certificate in management will be 
awarded to those fulfilling the six-course 
criteria. For more information, call Ellen 
Skryness at 374-3800. 


NECC gets grant 


Northern Essex has accepted a 
$104,166 grant from the City of Lawrence 
Department of Training and Manpower 
Development Center to develop an Adult 
Literacy and Career Exploration Center. 
This center to be situated at NECC will 
provide 50 students with the basic 


senate tightens aid rules 


During the summer, the Senate approv- 
ed legislation which would tighten re- 
quirements for students applying for 
federal aid. About 35,000 would be cut 
out of the program. 

The Senate sent the five-year 
reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act to conference with the House which 
passed its version allowing a billion 
dollars more last December. A com- 
promise bill is being worked out. 

The Senate’s measure provides $9.4 
billion for higher education programs, 


about 95 percent of which goes for stu- 
dent grants and loans. President Reagan 
requested only $6.2 billion. 

The Senate’s version would affect Pell 
Grants as well as Guaranteed Student 
Loans. 


The bill raises the maximum a student 
can receive by $200, from $2,100 to 
$2,300 now and to $3,100 by 1991, but 
students from families with incomes over 
$30,000 would be excluded. 

Loans would be raised for those quali- 


fying from $2,500 to $3,000 for the first 
two years and to $4,000 after that. 


Eligibility standards for loans would be 
stiffened, mandating applicants pass a 
financial needs tests. Interest would be 
raised from 8 to 10 percent. Students 
would be required to maintain a C grade 
average to renew federal loans and 
grants. 

A study in 1981 found one in five 
students getting grants had less than a 
C average. 


developmental English, math, and com- 
puter skills, and opportunities to explore 
several different careers. 

Goals of this program are to ensure par- 
ticipants reach basic competency levels 
in communication skills. Students will 
learn skills which can be transferred to oc- 
cupational training programs or other 
employment areas. 

The improvement of academic skills 
will allow participants to complete a 
General Equivalency Diploma (GED). 
The social organizational skills required 
in today’s work world will be taught. 
Students will explore four different career 
areas, including clerical, allied health, 
computer and retail sales, 


Focus priorities 


Northern Essex Community College of- 
fers a new management program to help 
you focus your priorities and reduce anx- 
iety. Time: Text is a fully integrated 
state-of-the-art system of time and infor- 
mation management. 

Rene and Cherie Louvat, a husband and 
wife team of priority management 
specialists, will present the Time: Text 
program during a workshop at NECC 
Oct. 23 at 8:15 a.m. - 1 p.m. For additional 
information call Sandy Roberts at 
374-3813. 


Northern Essex Community College of- 
fers ‘‘Self-Discovery Through Polarity 
and Guided Meditation,’ a weekend 
workshop to be held at Woolman Hill, 
Deerfield, Oct. 31 through Nov. 2. 

An introductory meeting will be held at 
NECC Tuesday, Oct. 28 at 7 p.m. The 
workshop is for those wishing to learn 
awareness skills. 

Sarah Eames, M.A., a polarity 
therapist with an Holistic Family Prac- 
tice in Newburyport, will act as the 
workshop instructor. Eames has led per- 
sonal growth workshops in Canada, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania and 


~ Massachusetts. 


The cost of the weekend is $150. The 
fee pays for the workshop, lodging and 
meals. Early registration is encouraged 
as space is limited. For further informa- 
tion call Sue Smith at 617-374-3800. 


NECC offers 
computer skills 


The Center for Business and Industry 
at Northern Essex Community College 
will teach computer literacy skills to 
Methuen Town Hall employees beginning 
Thursday, Oct. 8 through Oct. 30 at Town 
Hall from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. 


The instructor will be Ann Salvage, 
assistant professor, department of com- 
puter science at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. The purpose of the 
course, which NECC will bring to the 
workplace thereby developing a newly 
emerging concept in on-site teaching, is 
to help the Methuen Town Hall 


employees overcome computer anxiety. | 


In Brief 
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NECC has accepted a $136,315 
Department of Public Welfare grant to 
provide education and training to eligible 
public assistance recipients in Lawrence. 

This project will provide remediation 
and English as second language to adults. 
Counseling is available and will serve 90 
participants in conjunction with the Nor- 
thern Essex Community College’s 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP). 


** ek KK 


On behalf of the 1986 graduating class 
of NECC interpreter training program, 
Janet LeBlanc presented the college’s 
American Sign Language Club with $125. 
The donation will be put toward the pur- 
chase of a new Telecommunications 
Device for the Deaf (TDD). 
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TIM COCO, Northern Essex alumnus, starts radio station at Haverhill Public Library to recapture the golden days. 


Coco recreates ‘Golden Age’ 


5y Preston Rowe 

Timothy Coco, a Newburyport news 
reporter, has a dream along with many 
other people in the Haverhill area. This 
dream is to put a new radio station on the 
airwaves, a station that allows people to 
enjoy ‘the excitement of radio’s golden 
days during the 1930s and 1940s and also 
fill a void in the development of original 


Science exhibit 
will scare the 


pants off you 


by Len Medlock 

They were mighty, huge beasts that 
walked the earth, in ages past, menacing 
and foreboding reptiles with huge razor- 
like teeth capable of tearing meat off 
bones. Now, they’re back. 

The Museum of Science in Boston has 
an exhibit that'll scare your pants off. 
Return of the Dinosaurs, a collection of 
denizens from a lost time, has been attrac- 
ting large crowds since its opening in 
September. 

The exhibit features a life-like model of 
a Dimetrodon with a swinging tail and 
gaping mouth. Walking into the Dino- 
Den, one is confronted with a huge Ap- 
patosaurus. Across the room is the 
Stegosaurus, and down the corner is the 
King of the Dinosaurs — The Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex. 

The hulking beast’s colossal mandibles 
proudly boast huge seven-inch teeth. 
Anyone who gets close to Rex is horrified. 
He is magnificent. 


The room echoes with roars and growls, 


‘Crocodile Dundee’ 


by Barbara Boutin 

“Crocodile Dundee” is a lighthearted 
if somewhat predictable romantic com- 
edy. Its upbeat nature and innocence of 
the famed crocodile hunter who’s never 
ventured beyond the boundaries of the 
wild and harsh outback of Australia’s in- 
terior wilderness, is both engaging and 
amusing. 

What ensues is an adventure in itself. 
And as you might expect, the simple 
Aussie runs into several unsavory 
characters but deals with them in his 
charming, easy going manner. 

The ending of this otherwise enjoyable 
picture is unsatisfying, considering all the 
work that went into reaching it, and it 
leaves you wanting and expecting more. 

Because of his escapades with the 
crocs, an attractive woman newspaper 
reporter journeys down under for an ex- 


creative programming.” 

WJZ is the station, named after a 
pioneer radio station that used the same 
call. 

Coco, graduate of NECC, former 
engineer and general manager for WRAZ, 
as well as former editor of the Observer, 
has had this idea since 1976. Yet, he did 
not have an organization until the fall of 
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TRACHDON. 


and a Tricerotops in all his glory stands 
at the exit, bidding farewell. 

The exhibit is there for people of all 
ages, and is informative as well. At $4, 
it’s a cheap date! 


is worth a look 


Movie 
REVIEW 


clusive interview with the bewildering 
man of nature. Inevitably, she falls for the 
rougish hero and decides to take him back 
to experience the urban jungle of New 
York City. 

Paul Hogan, the versatile spokesman 
for Australian tourism, who urges people 
to come down under and say ‘‘Gooday,”’ 
stars as Dundee, and is thoroughly en- 
chanting as the agile backwoodsman, 
while newcomer Linda Kozlowski plays 
the infatuated reporter. 

“Crocodile Dundee’’ has quickly 
become the most popular and largest 
grossing movie in Australia’s history. 
Although it won't do quite that well here, 
if you’re in the mood to chuckle, this 
movie is worth a look. 


1984. He was finally able to formally 
create WJZ last July. 


People have been meeting at Coco’s 
house for some time now to hear his 500 
hour collection of old time radio shows. 


The group quickly grew so large that his ~ 


living room would no longer accom- 
modate everyone. 


It was at this time that support had 
grown enough for him to put the idea into 
action. The only remaining hold back was 
finances. 


After an unsuccessful request for 
assistance from the Haverhill Arts Com- 
mission for a trial program, the organiza- 
tion was able to strike up a bargain with 
Haverhill Library Director Howard W. 
Curtis to set up a make-shift studio in the 
library auditorium. 

Meetings are now held there every Sun- 
day night. They produce shows and set 
up new shows for rebroadcast during the 
week in the library everyday at 3:30 p.m. 
Listeners are able to hear the shows on 
the headphones provided or by one’s own 
radio at 108.1 The shows can only be 
heard inside the library. 

Programming is limited to creative, 
community service and old-time radio 
shows. Besides on-air people, WJZ also 
has slots available for behind-the-scenes 
personnel, 

In addition to locally-produced pro- 
grams, WJZ airs broadcasts of Jack Ben- 
ny, the Great Gildersleeve, X Minus One 
and other classic programs. 


Membership is $5 and includes WJZ 
newsletters, assistance in getting a 
restricted radio telephone operator’s per- 
mit from the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) and eligibility to pro- 
duce programs. 


Coco says he enjoys getting new 
members and urges anyone interested to 
contact him at 372-2847. He says that the 
$5 is merely to cover some of the equip- 
ment costs. He also would like to see more 
students interested since they could learn 
the ropes of broadcasting and producing. 
He says people interested in hearing the 
programs are welcome to attend the 
meetings and share in the fun. 


Boston’s new album 
a unique experience 


by David McCartin 

Six years may seem like a very long 
time to write, record, and mix an album, 
but not when it involves making guitars 
sound like violins, ringing hand bells, and 
zooming spaceships. 

The incredible techniques used for all 
these sounds were created and mastered 
by Tom Scholz of the band, Boston, and 
can be heard on their new album, ‘‘Third 
Stage.” 

It has been on the charts for two weeks 
and in its first week reached number 15. 


The only single released from the 
album, ‘‘Amanda,” also reached number 
15 during its first week of airplay. 

The unique fantastic effects that can be 
“experienced” (not merely listened to) on 
the album are not sounds created by a 
computer, but by old, straight ahead 
rock-n-roll equipment. 

One change in Boston’s expansive ar- 
ray in equipment is that the 100-watt 
stacks, and racks of old equipment used 
to created the group’s sound, have been 
replced by Scholz’s invention, known as 
the ‘‘Rockman,” which is the size of a 
peanut butter sandwich. 


The “Rockman” was refined six years 
and now has its own patent. In Scholz’s 
own words, “Six years may not see like 
a long time,”’ but he measured his pro- 


Album 
Review 


gress in ways that put time in a different 
perspective. 

The six years were equal to 175 
lightbulbs burning out in the studio, 
pushing the record button over one 
million times, or dropping his pick at least 
1,000 times. 

Now the wait has ended and the 
masterpiece is available to the public. The 
music stimulates the imagination and 
simulates flight through space in a pipe 
organ spaceship shown on the front 
sleeve and heard during flight in “The 
Launch.” 

Side one mainly consists of a seven part 
journey of the spaceship beginning with 
“We're Ready” then ‘The Launch” which 
has three sections — ‘‘Countdown,” “‘Ig- 
nition’’ and “‘Third Stage - Separation’’ 
which segways into ‘Cool the Engines” 
and ends with a different version of 
“Amanda” entitled ‘“‘My Destination.” 

The album has much more to offer,but 
to tell all would be to rob you of a unique 
experience in sound and technique. 

Don’t let yourself be deprived of hear- 
ing this album in its entirety. 


Jazz band entertains students 


by Dave McCartin 
Northern Essex students enjoyed a 
treat at the noon concert Oct. 11 when 


- Ben Baldwin and the Bluenotes entertain- 


ed with jazz and blues tunes. 

The five member band consisted of 
drums (Ray Brunelle), keyboard (Chuck 
Chaplin), saxophone (Baldwin), guitar 
(Ken Allyn), and bass (John Vogt). They 
played for more than 200 students and 
faculty. 

The sun was bright and temperatures 
soared into the 80s at the concert on the 


green. 

Listeners were entertained with tunes 
written by Charlie Parker, Jimmy Cliff, 
Ray Charles, Marvin Gaye and the 
Drifters. 


Featured was an original instrumental 
song by Baldwin and the Bluenotes — en- 
titled ‘‘Nice Talk.” 
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DR. ROBERT A. SCHUITEMAN, new assistant director of Cooperative Educa- 
tion and Placement. He was dean of admissions at Wentworth Institute of 
Technology before joining the staff this fall. Before that, he worked for the 
American Language Academy, the Pacific American Institute, Boston Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Coop education finds 
NECC students jobs 


Cooperative Education 

Cooperative Education has been 
designed to provide students with either 
full-time or part-time jobs related to their 
academic program and/or career 
objectives. 

The courses offered are founded on the 
educational philosophy that students 
learn more effectively when they learn by 
doing, through integrating in-school in- 
struction with the practical experience of 
supervised on-the-job training. Students 
are usually paid for the work performed 
while participating in Co-op Ed. 

Basically, the Cooperative Education 
operates as follows: 

© Students are referred to the Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement 
where they fill out an application and are 
interviewed by a member of the Co-op 
staff. Students participating in 
Cooperative Education must receive writ- 
ten permission from their academic 
department before registering for the 
course. 

e Students are encourged to par- 
ticipate in special workshops on career 
development, resume writing and inter- 
viewing techniques. 

e Students may elect Cooperative 
Education prior to their successfully fin- 
ding a co-op position; however, it is 
recommended that a job be secured prior 
to actual registration for the co-op course. 

© Once employed, students must list 


Family 
Hair Care 


European Perm & Colors 
Ample parking in rear 


MANE STREET 


Hours: Tue-Wed 9-6, Thur-Fri 9-8, Sat. 9-5 


objectives to be accomplished during the 
semester at the work site. 

e The work site supervisor assumes 
the role of adjunct instructor using the 
employing organization as a learning 
laboratory. 

¢ Coordinators from the college will 
visit the work site during the semester 
and will receive help from the work site 
supervisor in the evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s progress. 

Generally, students will be accepted in- 
to the course only after they have com- 
pleted approximately one half of their 
academic work at Northern Essex or have 


. developed sufficient skills or knowledge 


to make the off-campus work experience 
truly meaningful. 


All students are encouraged to visit 
and use these services. Information con- 
cerning services can be obtained at the 
Office of Cooperative Education and 
Placement, Room F-111 in the student 
center. 

NOTE: The Career Resource Library 
maintains catalogs from a number of col- 
leges and universities. These catalogs 
may be used by those seeking information 
on other schools and other programs. 

Job Matching Center 
Division of Employment Security 

The Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security has an office on 
campus. The office, which is located 


College 
Discounts 


Traditional & Contemporary 
Walk-ins or appointments 


388 South Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 
373-7979 
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BARBARA O’CONNOR, 
job developer for 

the business 

division 


downstairs in the student center, will be 
staffed on a full-time basis by an employ- 
ment counselor. 


The DES offers job matching services 
through its Job Bank, which provides 
computerized information on _profes- 
sional, statewide and local job listings. 
This service will be available on a daily 
basis. 


DES staff will be coordinating its ef- 
forts with those of the college’s Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement. 


The Placement Office 

The Office of Cooperative Education 
‘and Placement assists both graduates 
and undergraduates in career planning 
and in obtaining information about pro- 
fessional career employment. The goal of 
this office is to provide students with the 
kind of career and employment informa- 
tion needed to understand the implica- 
tions of their educational and vocational 
decisions. 


The office will assist students in obtain- 
ing full-time or part-time employment 
while attending college. Graduating 
students will be assisted in obtaining 
information concerning current job 
opportunities commensurate with their 
academic preparation, interests, 
capabilities and career goals. The major 
services offered include: 


¢ Job listing and referral service 

¢ Recruiting programs for employment 
opportunities 

e Job search assistance 

e Career resource library 

¢ Credential service 

¢ Career days and job fairs 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
til midnight 


CUE 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Mental Health 
scholarship 
to be offered 


At its annual meeting Oct. 6, the North 
East Essex District Alliance for the Men- 
tally Ill (NEED-AMI) announced a $100 
scholarship to be given to a student 
enrolled in the Mental Health Technology 
Program at Northern Essex Community 
College. ; 

This award will be given for the 1986-87 
academic year or for the fall 1987 
semester. Students who plan to work 
with the long-term mentally ill will be able 
to apply for the scholarship. Mary 
DiGiovanni is coordinator for the Mental 
Health Technology Program. 


NEED-AMI 
North East Essex District 


Alliance for the Mentally III 
Film and Discussion 
on 
The Brain Tissue 
Resource Center 
(Brain Bank) 
Monthly meeting 
Monday, Nov. 4 at 7 p.m. 
at the Bentley Library 


‘| Northern Essex Community College 


Haverhill, MA 


Program chaired by June Mayo 
and Phyllis Stafford 


Public is invited 


Another job fair is slated for Nov. 19 
from 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. at the student 
center. 

The college has four job fairs each year. 
They: usually attract between 25 to 30 
employers. 


Job Fair 
November 19 
9 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Student Center 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 
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Michael 


by Norma J. Pike 

Dr. Michael Noonan, psychologist, 
Ph.D., has joined the NECC counseling 
department. 
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Noonan joins NECC staff 


Licensed in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, he has a private practice in 
Derry, N.H. He is also bilingual, speak- 
ing English and Spanish. 


Richards interns at NECC 


by Norma Pike 


Marian Richards, a graduate student of 
the University of Lowell, is completing 
her master’s degree in community/social 
psychology by interning as a counselor at 
NECC. She anticipates receiving her 
degree in the spring. 

Richards received her bachelor’s degree 
at Merrimack College in psychology and 
management. She is married and has 
three children. She owns her own business 
— Career Development and Writing Ser- 
vices, located in South Lawrence. 

After researching many area colleges, 


Richards chose NECC because of the 
complete career counseling program of- 
fered to students and the surrounding 
community. The program consists of 
career counseling, academic guidance, 
and job placement assistance. 
Richards’ service involves helping in- 
dividuals make career choices, aiding peo- 
ple in career transitions, and supporting 
women who are re-entering the workplace, 
or seeking higher education. 
Counseling services are available 
Wednesday and Friday 9 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


Noonan graduated from St. John’s 
University, New York, has completed two 
master’s degrees, and comes to NECC 
with 12 years of experience. 

He was director of the outpatient ser- 
vice at Lawrence Mental Health for five 
years, and taught experimental and 
perceptional psychology classes in 
counseling at Mercy College, New York. 


He was instructor of Rivier College, 
N.H.,and has worked in various school 
systems in family and child counseling, 
dealing with learning and social problems. 

Dr. Noonan is currently a consultant to 
Amethyst Foundation for alcohol and 
drunk driving awareness. 

Noonan enjoys working with students 
and says he does not hesitate to seek out- 
side professional assistance in his effort 
to aid in solving problems brought for 
counseling. 

He is available for counseling Mondays 
and Wednesdays, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
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Northern Essex readies for Nov. 25 Transfer Day 


by Julie Spires 

Are you interested in pursuing your 
education further? Are you confused on 
such items as, how do I transfer? Go no 
further. Transfer Day is coming to Nor- 
thern Essex on Tuesday, Nov. 25 from 10 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. in the cafeteria. 

Coordinator Betty Coyne has arranged 
for 48 colleges from all over 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire to be 
represented here. 


The purpose of Transfer Day is to give 
students a convenient access to the rich 
diversity of transfer opportunities. Atten- 
ding the events will be admissions 
representatives from each school as well 
as financial aid contacts. They will be 
prepared with handbooks and the basic 
information to answer any of the ques- 


Amherst College 
Bentley College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Curry College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 
Gordon College 
Harvard/Radcliffe 


Lesley College 


Regis College 


Bridgewater State 
Fitchburg State 
Framingham State 
Mass. Maritime 
Keene State 


Salem State 


Mass. College: of Pharmacy 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat School of Art 
Mount Holyoke College 

New England College 

New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 
Notre Dame College 


Westfield State 
Worcester State 
Plymouth State 


tions one might ask concerning such an 
activity. 

Coyne urges students to investigate 
all of the possibilities before jumping in- 
to anything. If you find yourself in need 
of assistance, feel free to drop in and 
make an appointment in the counseling 
office at the student center, Monday 
through Friday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Coyne says, ‘‘Northern Essex has an 
excellent reputation which is why these 
colleges have continued to discuss 
transfer with NECC students. NECC 
graduates have achieved good grades at 
these colleges. 

She says the faculty have provided 
students with an excellent academic 
preparation and support required for stu- 
dent success, helping them to be capable 
of intelligent, mature career decisions. 


TRANSFER 
COLLEGE DAY 


NECC Cafeteria 
Tuesday, November 25, 1986 
10 a.m. through 12:30 p.m. 


Participating private and Boston-area 
colleges will include: 


Rivier College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 

St. Anselm’s College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth College 
Wheelock College 
Williams College 


Participating state colleges include: 
North Adams State 


Lowell University 
U-Mass., Amherst 
U-Mass., Boston 
University of N.H. 
Southeastern 
Mass. University 


For further information, contact the Counseling Office, 
Room F-118, Student Center, 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
or call 374-3790 


Transfer Day, coordinated by Coyne, 
was initiated in the mid 70s with about 
20 schools. The occasion has grown with 
an increasing number of colleges par- 
ticipating. At the last several transfer 
days, over 1,000 students have come for 
information from the recruiters. 
Although other community colleges have 
transfer days, the admissions represen- 
tatives say Northern Essex has the big- 
gest turnout. 

An added dimension to this year’s 
Transfer Day will be representatives from 
the Consortium for the Education of Non- 
Traditional Students (CENTS), which is 
comprised of 13 liberal arts colleges that 
admit non-traditionally aged students as 
baccalaureate degree candidates. The pur- 
pose of the consortium is to facilitate 
more effective communication between 
member schools and community college 
populations, including students, faculty 
and staff. 

Those schools affiliated with the Con- 
sortium are Amherst, Bates, Brandeis, 
Brown, Connecticut, Middlebury, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Trinity, Tufts, Wellsley 
and Wheaton. 

The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued to commit 
themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
Community Colleges, with the invest- 
ment of financial support provided by the 
colleges’ own resources. 

Coyne says that less emphasis is plac- 
ed on high school records and SATs than 
on the Northern Essex transcript and 
faculty references. In fact, many of these 
colleges do not require the SATs of our 
graduates because they are designed to 
be a predictor of college success 


Students need to consider the major 
and the college first. Financial considera- 
tion, although essential, is too often the 
only factor considered in choosing a col- 
lege for transfer. It is very likely that 
students may not qualify for financial aid 
at Northern Essex, due to our low tuition 
cost, but they may receive a good finan- 
cial aid package for a private college 
education. 

NECC students from all our programs 
with a cum average of 3.0 or higher let- 
ters inviting them to the Transfer College 
Day. 


Students are encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of this transfer opportunity. 
Some provincial students need to be 
reminded that commuting is a realistic 
option, that Boston is less than an hour 
away, and that there can be flexibility in 
scheduling around rush hour traffic. 


Guidelines 


In the 1980s students must take a 
more assertive, creative, self-motivated 
approach to their academic preparation 
for careers, which are constantly chang- 


ing. Degrees in themselves do not 
guarantee employment. Students need to 
be reminded of the following. 


1. Apply as early as possible in the 
academic year, October for the spring 
semester, December for the fall semester. 
Majors can fill up. It takes approximate- 
ly a month to process transfer an applica- 
tion and six weeks to process financial aid 
packages. Don’t wait for deadlines. 


(a) Colleges want to fill their classes 
as soon as possible instead of waiting for 
excellent students who might apply later. 


(b) Increasingly, state colleges are 
closing competitive majors such as 
business, computer science, engineering 
and nursing before the deadline. 


(c) Community college students are 
given priority if they apply early when 
there are openings available in all the 
programs. 


2. Apply to state college(s) as an alter- 
native if the first choice is a private col- 
lege and financial aid is an issue. This will 
alleviate much needless anxiety and 
pressure as to whether or how much 
financial aid will be available. 


3. Consider a variety of majors in both 
state and private colleges. Financial aid 
possibilities can then be pursued. Keep 
options open early in the decision mak- 
ing process. 

4, Clarify the major prior to the 
transfer procedures as early as possible. 
It will insure a more intelligent and satis- 
fying choice of college and course prepara- 
tion. This good planning will also save 
more time and money then will impulsive, 
expedient action. 


5. Interview the admissions and finan- 
cial aid representatives as well as the 
chairperson of the intended academic 
department of every college possible not 
only to determine acceptance but also to 
decide whether the college can offer what 
the student as consumer prefers. 

Credit evaluation is generally made by 
the admissions office or by the depart- 
ment chairperson. However, occasional- 
ly the registrar’s office or an advising of- 
fice performs this function. 

Informational interviewing prior to the 
submissions of the application and fee is 
cheaper and a less time consuming way 
to narrow the choice of colleges than 
multiple applications. 


6. Schedule an informational interview 
of graduate schools and professionals in 
the field, which is a wise investment in 
good long-range planning for the best 
course preparation as demands are con- 
stantly changing. 


7. Understand the fact that in-state 
students are always given priority at 
state colleges. 
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Flying high — 
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JEFF LAMPERT, above, helps get the kite off the 
ground during an outing at Northern Essex. Meanwhile, 
NECC student Ed Webb, right, flies his dual stunt kite, 
called a trilby, over campus on an Indian Summer day 


last week. AND AWAY IT GOES. 


we Set 
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Your touch can mean so much to someone 
dependent or neglected in our society. 

Circle K is an organization involved with 
people. 

We see a challenge to action, and have joined 
to meet that challenge. 

Circle Kis aclub combining social action and 
social activities. 

Find out what we are doing ... 

Come to a meeting. 


368 Main Street 
October 27 ai MEATS ae 


at 12 noon 01834 


Student Center Theatre 
617-372-3085 


. 
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Life Long 
Briefs 


Thursday 
Lectures 


at 2 p.m. 
Library 


OCE323 
Contemporary 
women artists 


A slide lecture about contemporary 
women will be presented by Diane Mar- 
tin, local professional artist, Oct. 23. She 
will discuss work by Painter Georgia 
O’Keefe, Sculptor Louise Nevelson, 
Painter Helen Frankenthaler, and Creator 
of “‘The Dinner Party” Judy Chicago. 


octs30 
Remember the 
good old days 


A love of the past inspired Constance 
Sanborn to capture the history of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard in her book, “The Magic 
Sea Glass of West Chop.” 

As she reads from her great grand- 
mother’s diaries, from taped interviews 
with West Chop denizens, and from the 
old Vineyard Gazette, she will be rehear- 
sing the important oral histories that 
provide vignettes of life on the Vineyard 
in the 1890s, 1900s and 1920s. Come 
listen and bring your own stories for the 
sharing. 


Nov. 6 
‘Common Threads II 


Global women artists 

Cindy Cohen, coordinator of the Oral 
History Center, Cambridge, will present 
a slide lecture, Common Threads, with ex- 
cerpts of stories of artists. She will ex- 
hibit samples of lace, batik, embroidery, 
applique, crochet and weaving. Bring a 
sample of your own fabric art or one made 
by a family member. 


Nov. 13 
A museum comes 
to us 


Diane Fagan-Affleck, associate curator 
of the Museum of American Textile 
History, will present a slide lecture on late 
19th century textiles with attention to 
the profusion of 1880s color and design. 


Nov. 20 
Trekking in Peru: 
land of the Incas 


.John Halloran of Adventure Learning 
will relive his 1986 summer tour through 
the Andes of Peru to the lost city of 
Machu Piccux in a slide lecture. 


Nov. 27 
Thanksgiving Day, 
no lecture 


Tuesday 
Workshops 
Oct. 21, 10:30 - noon 


| The art of bookbinding 


LIFE LONG LEARNING 
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LOUISE CRAMER, coordinator for Life-Long Learning. 


Medicare problems aired 


by Mark Kelley 

Life-Long Learners gathered to attend 
a lecture on Growing Old at the library 
conference room Oct. 9. The speaker was 
Deborah Thompson, defense attorney for 
the elderly in the Haverhill area. 

Participants learned about Diagnostic 
Related Groups known as DRG’s. The 
term DRG'’s refers to the average amount 
of time a person is hospitalized for a 
specific operation. If a patient's stay is 
in excess of the time, Medicare won't pay 
for additional days. 

There has been concern that many pa- 


tients are discharged before they are 
ready and that many have suffered 
serious consequences from premature 
release. 

The problems stem from the Reagan 
administration’s cuts in Medicare as well 
as hospital pressures. 

Thompson explained to those at the 
meeting that the patient does have rights 
and can’t be pressured to leave before 
he/she is sufficiently recovered. She told 
the group DRG’s are being phased out. 

Also discussed was the need for better 
home care after hospitalization. 


LLL program 
offers something 
for everyone 


The Life-Long Learning Program offers 
an exciting variety of workshops, presen- 
tations and tours. Its purpose is to make 
Northern Essex of more service to elders 
in the Merrimack Valley and to provide 
an opportunity for them to participate in 
the life of the college. Everyone, however, 
is welcome. 

The Fall 1986 Program features Tues- 
day Workshops and Thursday Lectures. 

Both are free of charge. Unless other 
wise indicated, programs are held in the 
Bentley Library Conference Area. For 
more information, or to receive a Life- 
Long Learning brochure, call Louise 
Cramer, coordinator. The number is (617) 
374-3688. 


‘The problems stem from the 
Reagan administration’s cuts 
in Medicare as well as 
hospital pressures.’ 


Women’s glee club being formed 


Northern Essex Community College 
Life Long Learning Program is forming 
a women’s glee club for senior citizens 
called ‘‘The Singing Butterflies.”’ 


The director is Michael Finegold of An- 
dover, a professor of music at NECC. 


Piano accompaniment is by Marjorie 
Levoie, a student at the college. 

Programs will feature popular hit songs 
through the years beginning with 
Stephen Foster through the Gay 
Nineties, Tin Pan Alley, Showtunes and 
Gilbert & Sullivan. 


The glee club is looking for new 
members, who need not be experienced. 

For more information call Louise 
Cramer, Life-Long Learning Coordinator 
at 374-3688. 

Butterflies meet Thursdays at 1 p.m. 
in lecture hall A. 


Gale to discuss Chernobyl’s victims 


Beverly — Dr. Robert Gale, UCLA pro- 
fessor of medicine and adviser to the 
Soviet government for the treatment of 
nuclear accident victims at Chernobyl, 
will be the featured speaker of this year’s 
Lincoln Forum Lecture Series at Endicott 
College, according to Dr. Frank C. 
Gamelin, Endicott’s president. 


In his Nov. 18 lecture entitled ‘‘Lessons 
From Chernobyl,” Dr. Gale will talk 


about the weeks and months that follow- 
ed the accident, when he shuttled back 
and forth between Kiev and UCLA, sav- 
ing as many lives as possible through his 
knowledge of bone marrow transplant 
technology. 


His presentation will be held in the 
Lincoln-Wahlstrom Library and Museum 
on campus. The library, which contains 
memorabilia, original papers, and scholar- 


ly research materials, will be open for 
viewing each lecture night throughout the 
season. 

The Sixth Lincoln Forum Lecture 
Series is free to the public, thanks to the 
generosity of more than 30 area in- 
dividuals, businesses and corporations. 
Lectures will be held in the Endicott Col- 
lege Auditorium, 376 Hale Street, Bever- 
ly, MA. For additional information, call 


_the Office of Information at 927-0585. 


Andrew Eddy will share his art of 
bookbinding in this hands-on workshop. 
Learn how a book is repaired and a sim- 
ple pamphlet bound. Bring a needle and 
spool of thread to create a personal 
notebook. 


Oct. 28, 10:30 - 12:30 
Aging parents: 
whose responsibility? 


This workshop offers the opportunity 
to learn new ways of coping and 
understanding relationships with parents 
by looking at the emotional and physical 
aspects of aging. 


Cathy Estey Dziadul, counselor and 
educator, will guide participants in ex- 
ploring the needed resources, both inter- 
nal and external. 


Interested in herbs? 


Are herbs an interest of yours? 
Cultivate that interest by joining the 
Merrimack Valley Herb Society. This 
lively group has planned and planted the 
fragrant lavender-hued herb garden in the 
college quadrangle. They go on day her- 
bal safaris, exchange information and 
welcome new members. Dues are $5 an- 
nually, beginning January 1. 


‘Need a ride? Call Neet 


Northern Essex Elder Transport 


(NEET) provides transportation through 
local Councils on Aging. Call the follow- 
ing numbers: 


Amesbury - 388-4005; Boxford - 
352-8765; Georgetown - 352-6426; 
Groveland - 372-1101; Haverhill - 
374-2340; Merrimac - 346-9549; Newbury 
- 462-8114; Newburyport - 462-8650; 
Rowley - 948-7637; Salisbury - 462-2412; 
West Newbury - 363-5439. 

Each community has a core of local 
volunteers who use their own cars to pro- 
vide rides for the elderly to local and out- 
of-town medical appointments, essential 
shopping and social interaction (Life- 
Long Learning at NECC may qualify 
under this category) when other means 
are either unavailable or unaffordable. 
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From bedside to books . 


Experience 
is author’s 
best source 


by Tom Vartabedian 

Experience is often the best teacher. In 
the case of Barbara Weiner, it becomes 
the best tale. 

After working as a critical care nurse 
the past 12 years at Hale Hospital, the 
Haverhill native decided to chuck her 
career and become an author. 

And if “Gram Negative” is any indica- 
tion of imminent success, then great 
heights do seem attainable, regardless of 
how fluid the writer’s market may be. 

It all boils down to where the story lies 
and the impact it carries. Although this 
one asserts itself in a place called Sprague 
Hospital — somewhere in a small New 
England town — there is little doubt that 
Weiner drew upon her experiences. 

“Everything in the book is based upon 
what I’ve observed in my years as an {CU 
nurse,” she admits. ‘‘It wasn’t a very 
glamorous picture.” 

Although the book isn’t scheduled to 
be released until early this fall by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons Publishers of New York 
City, it is already making strides. 


The reprint rights have been sold to 
Good Housekeeping Magazine and a con- 
densed version will be out in the 
September issue. Advance feedback from 
her agent, Diane Cleaver, is definitely 
positive. 

“There was a point where I had lost all 
confidence in my ability,’’ Weiner said. 
“My agent nevér gave up hope.” 

A 450-page manuscript had been honed 
down considerably. It was written and 
revised, then written from scratch. The 
final product is just under 300 pages. 

“Tt turned into a commitment for the 
whole family,’’ said Weiner. ‘“‘The words 
began writing themselves, like an out- 
pouring of sentiment.” 

Plots and sub-plots intertwine 
themselves in this medical drama, which 
concerns a female patient who is brought 
to the emergency room, suffering from 
what is called gram negative sepsis (blood 
poisoning). 

“Tt’s around her that we see how an in- 
tensive care unit functions and the con- 
flicts which arise over the care of a pa- 


Tom Vartabedian photo 


BARBARA WEINER, former NECC student, author of “Gram Negative.” 


tient,’’ Weiner described. ‘“The drama of 
human suffering is something we can all 
relate to.” 


Medical politics play a vital part in the 
book, which also describes a romantic in- 
terlude between a head nurse and a physi- 
cian. The reader gets to investigate the 
life of each patient on the ward, much like 
a ‘‘Chorus Line” scene. And, yes there is 
a happy ending. 


The book’s authenticity is well 
documented. Weiner delves into the raw 
facts, taking the reader on a tour whick 
few of us understand. A tear fills her eye 
as she tells of one specific incident in the 
novel. 


“A very young man was rushed in. He 
was having a major heart attack. The 


nurses knew he was too young for such 
a seizure. They saw their husbands and 
boyfriends in his image. In the book, he 
dies. We worked like hell to save him.” 


One of those nurses was Weiner, and 
being with a patient 12 hours at a stretch 
can take its toll. Some go home and beat 


down the doors. Others use writing as a . 


release valve. 


It took 20 years before Weiner realized 
her true potential as an author. After 
rearing children for two decades, she 
decided to re-enter school and enrolled as 
a part-time nursing student at Northern 
Essex Community College. 


The next eight years were spent as a 
medical secretary, followed by a 12-year 
stint as a Hale nurse. After one un- 


published novel, she started ‘Gram 
Negative’ in 1982 and completed it last 
year. 

The triple role of homemaker-writer- 
nurse demanded the utmost of sacrifice 
and time for the mother-of-three. She at- 
tributes her success to husband Paul, to 
whom the book is dedicated, and to her 
hospital peers for their moral support. 

“Nurses at the Hale were supportive 
and enthusiastic,” she said. ‘‘One of them 
checked the book for accuracy. She gave 
it the stamp of approval.” 

Weiner left the Hale three months ago 
to concentrate full time on her newfound 
career and is currently working on a se- 
cond book, untitled as yet, concerning the 
story of a hospital strike. 

It follows the same genre as “Gram 
Negative,”’ and is one quarter of the way 
toward completion. Scribners has first 
refusal rights based on a contract she 
received. 
~ While touring the publishing company, 
Weiner was given the “red carpet” treat- 
ment. She saw the unpublished 
manuscripts of Ernest Hemingway, and 
was enthusiastic about being of the same 
mold. 

Reputation draws a commanding 
market, even in death, and Hemingway’s 
posthumous novel, “‘Garden of Eden,” 
reached the number three spot on the 
New York Times Best Seller’s list in only 
its first month of publication. 

“So few writers occupy that little niche 
up there,” she said, holding her fingers 
an inch or two apart. 

“T’m not one of those yet. But I’m just 
beginning to realize my true potential.”’ 

Weiner has another underlying ambi- 
tion, to be part of a community writer’s 
club where she can share her ide.is in an 
atmosphere of fraternalism. 

Her one regret is not starting sooner. 
She dropped out as a communications 
major her junior year at Syracuse Univer- 
sity in favor of marriage. A former 
Goldbaum, she attended Haverhill 
schools before enrolling in a preparatory 
institute called House in the Pines in 
Norton. 


“Writers speak their own dialect and it 
takes one to know one,” she says. ‘‘This 
area is blessed with a reservoir of local 
talent. Somehow, we should all get 
together and pool our thoughts. 

“The knowledge of completing a book 
gives me some sort of validation in the 
field,” Weiner says. ‘“‘Now that I’m under 
obligation, I’ve become my own worst 
CrIbiCns 


Courtesy of Haverhill Gazette. 


Steve Sardella is 
alumni president 


The new president of the Alumni 
Association is Steven D. Sardella. He 
graduated from Northern Essex in 1983 
with a major in liberal arts. In 1985 he 
earned his bachelor’s degree in American 
culture from Bradford College. He has his 
own consulting and contracting business. 

He is a native of Haverhill and now 
resides on Boston Road, Ward Hill. 


Alumni officers 
are named 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Alumni Association officers are 
Steve Sardella, Ward Hill, president; Jean 
Chase, Newburyport, secretary; and 
Dorothy Holmes, Bradford, treasurer. 

The board of directors includes Wayne 
Bassett, Reading; Jan Bevilacqua, Ward 
Hill; Jean Chase, Newburyport; Kathy 
Cooper, Newburyport; Alan Dick, 
Haverhill; Donna Fluet, Methuen; Sylvia 
Hallsworth, Methuen; Pat Kennedy, 
Haverhill; Paul Janocha, Lowell. 


Observer 
Briefs 


Clair Lavallee, Bradford; John Lyons, 
Nashua, N.H.; David Picanso, Haverhill; 
Raymond Pilat, Methuen; Jeannine 
Press, Methuen; Dennis Rivet, Peter- 
borough, N.H.; Sandra Thibodeau, Salem, 
N.H.; and Audrey Trosky, North 
Andover. 


- 


Road race Oct. 19 


The Alumni Association, the Family 
Mutual Savings Bank, and the Pepsi Cola 
company sponsored the fourth annual 
five-mile cross country classic road race 
around Kenoza Lake Sunday morning, 
Oct: 19. 

Top prizes were a Sheraton Tara 
weekend, donated by Bassett Tours and 
Travel, and a woman’s Saucony running 
suit donated by Whirlaway Gold and 
Running Center. 

The day was also the occasion for a 
crafts fair which featured holiday gifts 
and ornaments. Folk art, quilts, 
macrame, dried flower wreaths and pierc- 
ed lamp shades were sold. 

A six piece Country Western band, 
Secrets, performed. Refreshments were 


served. | 


ALUMNI DANCE AT REUNION Oct. 3. 


Kim Pickard photo 
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Knights win tournament 


Players trounce 


Trying to steal? 


Team scores 
11-5 victory 


by John Jordan 

Saturday, Oct. 11, the Knights swept 
both games in the baseball tournament. 

In the first game, the Knights beat 
Mount Wachusett Community College 
3-2. Steve Emmer went six innings for the 
win. He was relieved by Mark Boisvert 
who received the save. 

The second game was played against 
Bunker Hill. Mark Boisvert was the star- 
ting pitcher. It was a close game until the 
sixth inning, when a couple of back to 
back doubles sent the Knights on their 
way to an 11-5 win. Scott Duran receiv- 
ed the win. 

NECC baseball bid a final farewell to 
Scott Dumas when he played his last 
game Saturday. Teammates said Scott 
was a major asset to the team. 


‘It was close game until the 
sixth inning.’ 


Cape Cod, /—1 


by Ken Morgan 

Optimism and teamwork are a must if 
any team wants success. That’s exactly 
what NECC Soccer Coach Angelo 
Cassanelli has executed thus far this 
season for the blue and gold. Coach 
Cassanelli has worked with the players, 
and after a 3-0 start, the team has con- 
tinued to be successful. 

Mike Moody leads the team in scoring 


’ with 17 goals in the first 10 games. John 


Buzzell is behind Moody with 6 goals and 
10 assists for 22 points. Kevin Bretton, 
Mario Simao, and Johnny Gamaraa are 
also among the leaders, giving the team 
balance with scoring punch. 

Saturday, Oct. 4, the Knights downed 
Cape Cod 7-1, which upped their season 
record to 7-3. 

There has been a change in the Greater 


Coach Cassanelli has worked 
with the players, and after a 
3-0 start, the team has con- 
tinued to be successful. 


Boston Small College Conference Tourna- 
ment. Because of an official's conflict, the 
games will be Saturday, Oct. 25 at 10 a.m. 
and noon, and Sunday, Oct. 26 at 1 p.m. 


Moderation is the key 
to physical fitness 


by Len Medlock 

Nautilus machines, aerobic exercises 
and strict diets yield sore muscles, body 
cramps and cravings for goodies and tid- 
bits. It goes without saying that the 80s 
looks are hard to obtain, but one will go 
to extremes to obtain a nauti-body. 

Bulging biceps and trim tummies are 
accompanied usually by a $50 Oxford 
shirt or a Miami Vice getup. What bet- 
ter way is there to meet new faces and 
slim down to a svelt figure than by join- 
ing aerobics? 

Aerobics is essentially a 45 minute to 
one hour workout. Your warm-ups last 
15-20 minutes and then you're off jogg- 
ing in place for 25-30 minutes. Sweat en- 
compasses your entire body and you look 
like a big wax candle. The arm exercises 
are based on tension of your biceps, 
triceps and deltoids. 

Flexing your arms while jogging pumps 
your arms unbelievably. However, 


| aerobic sessions should only be taken 


three to four hours a week. Lifting 
weights can mold that baby fat, but for 
definition, aerobics fits the bill. 


You can consult your doctor for the 
proper diet, but as a general rule, two or 
three meals a day work well. Of course the 
four food groups should be represented. 
Whole wheat bread, macaroni and cereals 
present the finest sources of grain — the 
wonder group. Grain can help you lose 
weight and provide loads of energy. 

Vegetables are cool. You can eat 
whatever you want. Cow juice does a 
body good, but don’t exceed more than 
three glasses a day. Limit red meat to two 
or three servings a week. 

For a low calorie, tasty, versatile and 
cheap source of protein, eat poultry. 
Chicken is good for you — even better 
than fish. 

Moderation is the key. Take it easy and 
don’t overdo it. Rome wasn’t built in a 
day. 


1986 Soccer Schedule 
October 


Opponent 
GBSCC Tournament 
GBSCC Tournament 


NECC Intramural Calendar 


Activity Meeting Date 
{12 p.m. in Gym unless 
otherwise noted) 
Video Tournament Oct. 24 
Pool Tournament Nov. 3 
Ping Pong Tournament Nov. 19 
Free Throw Contest Dec. 3 


* Participation is limited. Deposit is required. 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either 
Jack Hess, ext. 3820, room 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, 
ext. 3819, Room 125, Gym Building. 


ANDREA WOODBURY, director of intramural sports. 
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Red Sox win AL pennant 


by Ken Morgan 


For the first time in 11 years the Red 
Sox finally captured the American 
League pennant. 

Last Wednesday, Oct. 15, Fenway Park 
erupted in cheers at 11:04 p.m. The nine 
day seven game series was finally over 
and in comeback fashion the Red Sox 
defeated the California Angels four 
games to three. 

Roger Clemens did what was expected 
of him and performed exceptionally well, 
despite a touch of the flu. 


The Sox took an early 3-0 lead after 
two innings and never looked back from 
there. Getting at Angels’ starter John 
Candelaria was a must because everyone 
knows what he can do when he’s hot ear- 
ly. Wade Boggs and Billy Buckner know 
very well after looking like amateurs in 
game three. 


by Gregg Caristinos 

This year, the Red Sox have brought 
a renewed excitement to the Fenway 
faithful. It is a winning excitement. The 
Red Sox finished an eventful season by 
winning the American League Eastern 
Division title and the right to play the 
California Angels for a spot in the 1986 
World Series. 

For the first time in 11 years, Fenway 
Park saw action in October. Boston 
hosted the first two games and then the 
teams traveled to Anahiem for the next 
three. The final two games were played 
back in Boston. 

Fenway Park was packed to the limit. 
When the players were introduced for 
game one, the crowd went wild. One 
couldn’t even hear himself think. I have 
never seen Fenway Park like this. 

The fans were anticipating greatness 
from their beloved Red Sox. They had 
waited a long time for that moment. 


Sock Angels 8 — 1 


i \ , i 
: PR phate 
MVP Marty Barrett. 
Jim Rice made everyone feel more com- 
fortable when he blasted a three-run 


homer over the left field wall off the light 
transformer. From there, the Sox knew 


Sports 
COLUMN 


What better place to start the historic 
road to the world series than at friendly 
Fenway with all its nostalgia. 


The fans of Boston deserved a win. 
They had waited patiently for the Sox to 
get back into the World Series. They had 
only one obstacle in their way: the Califor- 
nia Angels. It took seven games, but 
Boston handily removed that obstacle 
Wednesday night with an 8-1 victory. 


Having won the American League Pen- 
nant, the Sox now face a formidable op- 
ponent in the New York Mets for the 
Series title. : 


Sox-Angels series proves 
it ain’t over ’till it’s over 


by Ken Morgan 


It was game five of the American 
League Championship Series and the Red 
Sox were trailing the series three games 
to one. It was the top of the ninth inning, 
the Angels were up 5-2, and the large 
crowd at Anaheim Stadium was getting 
ready to celebrate a league pennant. 

Then the tables turned, and Don Baylor 
hit a two-run homer to cut the California 
lead to 5-4. Soon after, with two out and 
Rich Gedman on first, Dave Henderson 
also hit a two-run homer. It shocked the 
roaring Anaheim crowd, to show that a 
game isn’t over until it’s over and the 
final out is made. 


That was the scene on Sunday Oct. 12. 
The final outcome of the game was a 7-6 
victory for Boston, and Henderson was 
the reason for the Boston comeback. He 
was responsible for the seventh run which 
broke the tie in the twelfth. Henderson 
hit a sacrifice fly to deep center field, scor- 
ing Don Baylor from third, and that pro- 
ved to be the game winner to spark an 
outstanding comeback. 


Since coming over from the Seattle 
Mariners, Dave Henderson has been 
rather quiet at the plate. In fact, the Sox 


Since coming over from the 
Seattle Mariners, Dave 
Henderson has been rather 
quiet at the plate. In fact, the 
Sox aquired Hendu for his 
speed in centerfield. 


acquired Hendu for his speed in center- 
field. But regular season statistics don’t 
matter. What matters most are clutch 
hits in the playoffs. 


Spike Owen, also a former Mariner, 
has executed clutch hits for Boston. 
Owen had trouble adjusting with 
Boston’s batting coaches, but had a great 
series including a perfect night at the 
plate in game six. 

It was a remarkable series all in all. 
True, exciting baseball at its best. But it 
all never could have happened if it weren't 
for centerfielder Dave Henderson. 


: aa 
ROGER CLEMENS. 


it was time to celebrate because Roger 
Clemens doesn’t blow a 7-0 lead every 
day. However, John McNamara didn’t 
hesitate to lift Clemens in the eighth in- 
ning when he was showing his fatigue. 

That brought on Calvin Schiraldi, the 
Sox bullpen ace, to work two innings. 
Schiraldi, like Clemens, was perfect, 
besides one run, striking out the side in 
the ninth. 


Don Sutton came on for Angels relief 


WADE BOGGS (top) and Rich Gedman (right) have 
brought much excitement to Fenway Park. 


SERS 


n’s varsity 


‘When a team shows the 
determination and effort they 
did ... how could they lose the 
deciding game?’ 


and pitched well until Dwight Evans hit 
a solo homerun over the left field wall. 
That made the score 8-0, and California’s 
Doug DeCinces broke the team’s shutout 
with an RBI double in the eighth. 

_ Marty Barrett was named the series 
MVP with his fine .435 average and great 
fielding at second base. Barrett, claimed 
to be underrated by many, certainly is 
known now and proved his worth to the 
Red Sox. 


The Sox had everything going their 
way in game seven. When a team shows 
the determination and effort they did to 
come back from a 3-1 series deficit, how 
could they lose the deciding game? 

The Red Sox are now in the contest 
with the New York Mets in the World 
Series. At press time, the Sox were vic- 
tors in the first game for the 
championship. 


Fenway fever is for real in October 


PR photo 


basketball schedule 


Day Date Where 
Monday Nov. 10 Away 
Wednesday Nov. 12 Home 
Wednesday Nov. 19 Home 
Saturday Nov. 22 Away 
Monday Nov. 24 Away 
Wednesday Nov. 26 Away 
Monday Dec. 1 Home 
Wednesday Dec. 3 Away 
Saturday Dec. 6 Away 
Tuesday Dec. 9 Home 
Thursday Dec. 11 Away 
Saturday Dec. 13 Home ~- 
Saturday Jan. 17 Away 
Tuesday Jan. 20 Home 
Friday Jan. 23 Away 
Saturday Jan. 24 Home 
Sunday Jan. 25 Home 
Monday Jan. 26 Home 
Wednesday Jan. 28 Away 
Friday Jan. 30 Home 
Monday Feb. 2 Away 
Tuesday Feb. 3 Home 
Saturday Feb. 7 Home 
Tuesday Feb. 10 Home 
Wednesday Feb. 11 Away 
Saturday Feb. 14 Away 
Monday Feb. 23 Away 


GBSCC — February 26 and 28 
MCCAC Semis — February 28 
Finals — March 3 


NJCAA Regionals — March 6, 7, 8, 9 


Time Opponent 

7:00 MCA 

8:00 Bunkerhill 

7:00 . Daniel Webster 
6:00 Mass. Bay 

7:00 Cape Cod 

7:00 Hesser 

7:00. ‘C.C-Ril. 

8:00 North Shore 

8:00 Massasoit 

8:00 Middlesex 

8:00 Becker 

4:00 Roxbury 

8:00 Manchester CC, Ct. 
7:00 MCA 

8:00 M.C.P. 

4:00 Mass. Bay 

1:00 Mattatuck 

8:00 Hesser 

7:00 Bunker Hill 

8:00 Cape Cod 

7:00 Daniel Webster ‘ 
8:00 North Shore : 
8:00 Massasoit 

8:00 M.C.P. 

8:00 Middlesex 

8:00 Roxbury 

7:30°— C.C.Rag 
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Campus 
spruce-up 


Shawn Gearin photo 
STUDENT CENTER is beautified 
with plant, new furnishings. 


Announcing! 


SANDI’S PLACE 
FOR HAIR 


(Formerly Nicolosi’s) 


* Offering Traditional and Trendy Haircuts for Men and Women 
* Tanning Salon * Appointments or Walk-ins * Parking Available in Rear 


Hours: Tuesday through Saturday 
8:00-5:30 weekdays 8:00-4:00 Saturday 


PRESCOTT 
HOUSE 


NURSING HOME 


HEALTH CARE POSITIONS 


165 Washington Street, Haverhill, MA. 
374-9850 


a 


Sandi Rizzotti, Proprietor 


* 
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Phoenix 
Book Store 


e Books ¢ Magazines ¢ Periodicals 
e Greeting Cards ¢ Special Orders 


** 


Prescott House, 130 bed nursing care facility located in North Andover, 
is interested in hiring students to fill full-time and part-time positions. 


OPENINGS ON ALL SHIFTS 


OPEN: 
Monday through Saturday, 9 a.m.- 7 p.m. 
Sunday, noon to 6 p.m. 


Opportunity for students to develop basic nursing skills in a progressive nursing 
partment highly regarded for the care we deliver and to earn exceptional pay. 


Apply by phone, Monday through Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m., to Kay 
Melia, Director of Nursing, 140 Prescott Street, North Andover, MA., 01845. 


54 Washington Street, Haverhill 
Phone: 374-0698 
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685-8086 
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